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The following affords ‘proof 
dom of the Pope's dominions. The 
old, genavieman, must have been stariled to: be 
maybe seen’ in thie conclusion of the article, he 
jowa bis teeth in the person of his Archbishop, 
ough at. present at least, « 
“Le Patria; a Florentine jourtial, mentioned 
that,‘on learning ’the tidings from Milan, * Pope 
Pius wept bitterly;’"and; on thése Words as a 
text, the following 'artiéle appeared in Popo- 
lano, another Florentioe ‘journal, from’ its 
pages, reprinted ‘as a handbill; it is circulated 
far and wide through’ Tuscany, headed 
Papa Pianos! 
“* The Pope weeps.!... Weep, ill-counselled 
Pontiff, weep for your vanished glory —acquired 
at so light a price, and lost at so costly a sacri- 
fice of the blood of men, who idolized a vain 
man, an image of clay—the shadow of a man. 
«© Weep, Pontiff—weep for the nations you 
have betrayed ; for the destinies of Italy which 
your fearful, timid, paltry mind could not grasp ; 
sheltering yourself under the sublime mantle of 
a religion which you might have led back to its 
pure fountain heads, but to which, on the con- 
‘trary, following the old custom of your prede- 
cessors, you have added your own 
of shame and defilement! = 
Weep,’O scePTREpD aNnD 
Livine AwricuRist (scetiraio e vivente anti- 
christd,) Weep for your dearly beloved Ger- 
mana, and hurl at the heads of their slaughter- 
ers before proud Milan and unconquered Bo- 
logna—hurl’ all your ‘thunderbolts—they have 
hor weight oredge. 

«©The Pope weeps,< Weep, Count Mastai, 
weep that the providence thow trustest in has 
not yet granted the results aimed at in the desti- 
nies of Italy; for it is plain that the providence 
to which thou hast committed thy people means 


nothing more than thine ancient ally, the 


ever faithful prop of the Simoniaca] 


pacy. 
fa order that Rome might lie tranquil un- 


der the double yoke of thine own demoralizing 
policy and of northern despotism, thou Hast, in 
vain, commended. thyself to all thy. sainis—and 
80 it shouldbe. “Hast-thou not, in thy delirium 
of fear, reached’ tq very. blasphemy? Hast 
thou “not dethroned the Eternaljand placed in 
his stead the Virgin, with the Bief of the apos- 
tles for responsible ministers? Hast thou not, 
to these, rather than to Him, committed the 


uardianship of Rome, hoping, perhaps, that- 
this’ Provisional Government in heaven,’ like 
Provisional Governments on earth, would be | 


Weaker and less watchful than that of the God 
of Vengeance, the terrible God, who stands for 
the defence of peoples, as thou dost for kings ? 

Weep, weep, Father—no longer Holy” 
——weep that your orders to desist from fighting 
were treated like a light breath; and as the 
idle wind, your orders of blind obedience to the 
compacts with the enemies of Italy, concluded 
it the silent and sinister depths of the Vatican. 
© Weep, thou favoured of Loyola, for even 
if the followers of freedom fall by the German 
Sword, the followers of Ignatius will not go 
scathless. — 
_ «+ Weep, Pope—weep burning tears, over 
the tomb thou hast dug for thyself; weep, for 
Italy will yet be'a' great and glorious fact, while 
‘Popedom beco 
Tlaly risés “More beatieous from the 
stake to which thou tondemnest her, the Pope- 
dom will sink into putrefaction and decay, 
amidst the joyous shout of emancipated na- 
tions.’ 

But such doings must not pass unnoticed, and 
his Grace, the Archbishop of Florence, steps in, 
and here is, his archiepiscopal fulmination : 

“es Alt h. public opinion has been pro. 
nounced against the impious and shameless arti- 
cle inserted in number 83 of Jl Popolano, be- 
ginning with the words ‘Il Papa Piange,’ I 
should feel that I failed in one of the chief of 
my Episcopal duties, viz. the condemnation of 
all matters having reference to the faith, such, 
for example, as the outrages in the above-named 
article, which strikes at the supreme Pontiff, in 
scandalous discredit of that most holy religion, 
which is also the religion of the State—if I did 
not publish my solemn reprobation of the im- 
piety contained in that execrable writing, in 
which the writer has even applied to .the chief 
Pontiff, the Lutheran name of Antichrist, and 
has charged. him with blasphemy, for having 
invoked the patronage of the Virgin and apos 
tles in favour of his Rome, as though this were 


. a slight to the Eternal, who, on the contrary, is 
pleased at being honoured in his saints. 


* *] propose, however, since J cannot in any 


other way repair this grave scandal (porche non 


mi é daty riparare in altro modo a questo gra- 
vissimo scandalo,) to protest loudly against such 
an atticle, in which with marked impudence, 
that holy religion is offended, which is the most 
solid foundation of social felicity; and whilst I 
put up prayers to the Mast High for the sincere 
repentance of the man, who in the heat of un- 
bridled passion, thus armed his pen against the 
Catholic faith, I also nouris.. the firmest confi- 
dence that the exalted piety and enlightened 
wisdom of our Government will employ all the 
means in its power to put a bound to that license 


-which is the most terrible foe to true liberty, 


and which by corrupting the morals of nations, 
has in every age prepared for them the igno- 
minious chain of a cruel servitude.’” 


LAVATER’S RESOLUTIONS. 

I will never, either in the morning or even- 
ing, proceed to any business, until I have first 
retired, at least for a few moments, to a private 
place, and implored God for his assistance and 


I will neither do, nor undertake any thing 
which I» would abstain from doing if Jesus 
Christ were standing visibly before me, nor 
any thing of which T think it possible that | 
shall repent in the uncertain hour of my certain 


-death.> 
hall, with the Divine aid, accustom myself 
‘todo’ éverg thing, without exception, in the 


name ofJesus’ Christ, and as his disciple; to 
sigh to God continually for the Holy Ghost; 
and to'preserve myself in a constant disposition 
Every day shall bedistinguished by at least 
one particular wish of love. | oe 

‘Wherever I go, I will first pray to God that 
I may'commit no sint*there, but be the cause of 


with nevet liedowsi to sleep without yer, 
nor, when bwin’ health, sléep longer than, at 
every evening, examine my conduct 
through" the day by these faithfully 


Rote down in my journal how “oflen I offeid 


inst them: © 
«@'God! thou seest what T have here written. 
May I be able to read’ these, my resolutions, 
every ‘morning with sincerity, and ‘every even- 
joys and: the ‘clear approbation of miy 


bys 


mes a polluted name; weep, | 


UR 
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HAND-GRENADB, 


Of evidence in’ favour of its claims? 
én to naimé aid briefly illustrate the different 
kinds’ of proof, demands @ volume ; to exhaust 
any one kind, demands many volumes. A 
competent person might easily spend great part 
éf his whole life in setting property forth all the 
argumenis, and yet he need repeat nothing ! 
The word of God, as his other works, is all 
evidentia! of a divine origin; the visible in both 
cases plainly declare the invisible. : 
-'Moat-objéctions ‘may be converted into argu- 
ments,’ direct or presumptive, in favour of the 
truth. Were a collection of all the objections 
retorted by separate minds, and confined to 
individuals, madé6 into a book, it would consti- 
tute no. mean defence; nay, it would become a 
powerful assault on error ! 

The stupendous mass and weight of the whole 
argiment for the truth is, indeed, a mountain 
never to be removed; yet, we are frequent!y so 
impressed ‘by a single grain from that mountain, 
as. to feel that, the universe against us, we should 
stand, rooted and grounded in the truth. A 


may be for some.one,a rock! It is very rea- 
sonable to believe that, in answer to prayer [or 
guidance and confirmation, the Holy Spirit 
causes us to see a single point, like a star or 
sun, gleaming out suddenly from the darkness 


den evil suggestions. are darted into the mind ; 
and so, are sudden flashes of truth; in this way, 
as.in. many others, when anxious to do the will 
of God, we learn his doctrine. 

_, Seeming contradiction, for example, is urged 
as an objection to the divine origin of the Bible, 
and it is often said, that things should have been 
differently narrated, if the writers expected the 
world to yield to the assumption of a divine 
authority. | 

But is not this, then, most manifest, if the 
objectors had designed to contrive a Bible, they 
would, beyond. doubt, have avoided what are 
now urged by themselves as objections! They 
would, as prudent men, have guarded against 
what seems so easily to lead to an exposure. 
That would have been the course of impostors/ 
The writers of the Bible, wise men, beyond all 
controversy, did: not do what, as impostors, they 
should have done; therefore, they are no im- 
postors, our enemies themselves being judges. 

No imposition intended, the Bible is the word 
of God. : B. R. H. 


Kor the 
THE ENGLISH REFORMERS WERE RADICALS 
IN CHURCH GOVERNMENT.—NO III. 


Mr. Editor—I have asserted.in every letter 
that the English Reformers were radicals in 
Church government, that is, they plainly de- 
rived the ministerial power in the Church from 
the lowest source. Some folks say that the 
scriptural model of the Church is to be an ever- 
lasting model, and that its presence determines 
the rightfulness of the power exercised by the 
officer- of any community claiming to be a 


| Church. Others recognize as rightful ministers 


of the Church, the lawfully erotnted officers 
of a Christian community. But it was reserved 
for the English Reformers to declare that the 
Church must receive what ministers the king 
of its country might choose, and to profess that 
they were the ambassadors of Christ, because 
they had been so chosen. Their king deter- 


mined to retafn an existing system of Church | 


orders, and they acquiesced in his decision, de- 
claring at the same time that such was not the 
scriptural system. Now, I hold that none but 
radicals can set forth such notions, and [ also 
hold that none but radicals could permit the 
Church to be united to the State in any country, 
on such conditions as those which I now point 
out. | 
I have already shown to whom the English 
Reformers granted the supreme spiritual head- 
ship of their Church—that in the words of the 
Act. 1. Elizabeth, c. 1: ‘Such jurisdictions, 
privileges, superiorities, and pre-eminences, 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, as by any spirit- 
ual, and ecclesiastical authorities or powers 
have heretofore been, or may lawfully be exer- 
cised for the visitation of the ecclesiastical state 
and persons, and for reformation of the same, 
and of all manner of errors, shall for ever be 
united and annexed tothe imperial crown of the 
realm.” But this spiritual power is by no 
means confined to the person of the sovereign 
of Great Britain. For, that sovereign can send 
any natural born person, lay or clerical, who, 
as Commissioner for and from the crown, can 
*¢ reform and correct whalever error or enormi- 
ty any spiritual or ecclesiastical power can re- 
form and correct.” An act of uniformity under 
Elizabeth also ordains ‘ that the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty, by advice of her ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner, may ordain and publish such ceremo- 
nies or rites as may be most for the advarice- 
ment of God’s glory, and the edifying of the 
Church.” 
The English Reformers did not retain any 
right for the Church to be effectively heard in 
the selection of those who were to fill the ‘ or- 
daining place” of the king. According to 
Blackstone, ‘“‘At every avoidance of a bishopric, 
the king may send to the dean and chapter his 
usual license to proceed to election, which is to be 
accompanied with a letter missive from the king, 
containing the name of the person he would 
have them to elect ; andif the dean and chapter 
delay the election above twelve days, the nomi- 
nation is to devolve on the king, who may, by 
letters patent, appoint such person as he pleases. 
This election, or nomination, if it be of a bishop, 
must be signified to the archbishop, &c. re- 
quiring them to confirm, invest, and consecrate 
the person so elected, which they are to do im- 
mediately.” If the archbishop delay this con- 
firmation for twenty days, he is exposed to the 
terrible punishment of przmunire, whereby he 
forfeits all his goods and chattels, his personal 
liberty, and his right to any inheritance or be- 
quests ; and until the time of Elizabeth his life 
could be taken by whoever met him. Such 
also is the opinion of a writer of the Oxford 
Tracts—for Tract No. 59 has this passage: 
‘©The appointment of all our bishops, and in 
much the greater number of instances, of those 
who are to undertake the cure of souls, is vested 
in the hands of individuals, irresponsible and 
unpledged to any opinions or any conduct, lay- 
men, good or bad, as it may happen, orthodox 
or heretic, faithful or infidel. The bishops, 
every one of them, are, as a matter of fact, ap- 
pointed by the Prime Minister for the time be- 
ing, who, since the repeal of the Test Act, may 
be an avowed Socinian, or even Atheist. B: 
the decision of its Reformers, the Englis 
Church is just as powerless when one of its 
bishops ought to be deposed. Bishop Burnett 
informs us that a convocation in the time of 
Queen Anne found a bishop guilty of “« damna- 
ble and blasphemous assertions,” but the Quéen 
refused to depose him. The Oxford Tract, 
No, 2, tells us that “ the Legislature has taken 
upon itself to remodel the dioceses of Ireland, a 
préceedifg which involves the appointment of 
certain bishops 


tain clergy under certain bishops without the 


“What book, like the Bible; admits’ such an 


little proof, therefore, is, not to be despised ; it | 


tha! to. us had gathered in the heavens. Sud- 


ps over certain clergy, and of cer- | 


Church being consulted in the matter.” That 
supremest spititval head, Elizabeth, understood 
_ this point when she addressed the following note 
to the’refractory Bishop of Ely. | 
_ “Proud Prelate—You know what you were 
before I made you what you are—if you do not 
_ immediately comply with my request, (with an 
oath,) unfrock you. 
Even as late as 1839, the Bishop of London, 
in debating the Church Discipline Bill, said, 
“It is clear that by the law of the land, the 
bishops would go beyond their jurisdiction, if 
they inflicted the punishment of excommunica- 
tion on any party. Those who looked to the 
Church in connexion with the State, would also 
| look to the crown as the foundation of all au- 
thority, ecclesiastical, as well as civil.” 
The English Reformers took away from 
themselves, and from their people, all right to 
say one word in the appointment of a priest to 
a particular congregation. The bishop is 
obliged to instal, the people are obliged to re- 
ceive whomever the patron of a Church chooses 
to be the minister thereof. The Oxford Tracts 
complain that ‘‘ the bishops are compelled to ac- 
cept at once of the person first presented to 
them, and to commit the cure of souls to him 
by the process of institution, except in cases so 
outrageous. that they can hardly ever occur.” 
Blackstone lays down the following as the law 
on this point, ‘* Uponthe first delay or refusal 
of the bishop to admit the clerk, the patron brings 
his writ of guare impedit against the bishop, for 
the temporal injury done to his property by dis- 
turbing him in his presentation. The writ of 
guare tmpedit commands the bishop to permit 
the plaintiff to present, and unless he does so, 
then that he appear in court to show his reason.” 
“ With regard to faith and morals, if the bishop 
alleges only in general that he is schismaticus 
inveteratus, or objects a fault that is malum 
prohibitum merely, as haunting taverns, play- 
ing at unlawful games, or the like, it 18 not 
good cause of refusal.” If the cause be some 
particular heresy alleged, ‘the fact, if denied, 
shall be determined by a jury.” If the motly 
jury do not sustain the reasons of the bishop, 
‘the patron may recover ample satisfaction.” 
It is because the English Reformers sanctioned 
such an abominable principle as this, that we not 
unfrequently find in the English newspapers 
such advertisements as these: 


Prererment.—Wanted to pur- 
chase, the advowson or next presentation, with 
prospect of early possession, to a living of from 
£200 to £500 per annum, in an agreeable 
neighbourhood, within a day’s journey of Lon- 
don. Population not exceeding 1000, a good, 
genteel house, or one which might be easily ren- 
dered so, is indispensable. Address, stating par- 
ticulars, to the Rev. S. T., care of Messrs. 
Smyth, Elder & Co. Booksellers, Cornhill, 
London.” 


“To tHe Cuourcu.—From £4000 to £6000 
ready to be advanced in the purchase of a next 
presentation, or next presentation and advowson 
of adequate value, with the prospect of immedi- 
ate possession. Situation must be upland, and 
from thirty to a hundred miles from London, 
with a good residence. All letters, containing 


Messrs. Burfoot, Solicitors, Temple, London.” 
The English Reformers consented, for them- 
selves and for their successors, to ask the king 
of England when they might meet to deliberate 
for the kingdom of Christ; and they promised, 
when met, to discuss only such subjects as he 
_should propose to them. In the time of Henry 
VIII. “ the clergy in convocation acknowledged 
all convocations ought to be assembled by the 
king’s writ, and promised that they would never 
make nor excite any new canons or constitu- 
tions, without the royal assent.” In the preface 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, it is ordered that 
‘the clergy is to settle the differences, having 
first obtained leave under our broad seal so to 
do, and we approving their said ordinances and 
constitutions.” Jn the preface to the Constitu- 
tions and Canons Ecclesiastical, King Charles 
says Forasmuch as the said Archbishop, 
&c. having met, and by virtue of our authority 
granted unto them, have treated of, &c.”’ 
The clergy of the Church of England dare not 
publish the results of their deliberations, nor 
are these results binding on the members of 
the Church until they are sanctioned by their 
sovereign. For by the Act 32. Hen. 8. c. 26, 
it is ordered that “all decrees and ordinances 
which shall be made and ordained by the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and doctors, and shall be pub- 
lished with the king’s advice and confirma- 
tion by his letters patent, shall be fully be- 
lieved and obeyed.” Hence, the Canons were 
established by the royal prerogative and su- 
preme authorjty in causes ecclesiastical, be- 
cause ‘‘ the archbishops, &c. have agreed on 
certain canons, to the end proposed, by us limi- 
ted and prescribed unto them, and have offered 
them unto us, most humbly desiring us to give 
our royal assent unto their said canons,” &c. 
Yet the English Reformers did not lay an equal 
restraint on their king, in behalf of their Church 
of God; for Archbishop Wake, in his Authori- 
ty of Christian Princes, lays down that ‘the 
king has power, without a convocation, to make 
and publish such injunctions as he shall think 
the necessities of the Church require, and to 
command the observance of them.” This as- 
sertion he fortifies by a list of ecclesiastical 
alterations and reformations which have been 
éffected entirely by private commissions, with- 
out the advice or consent of a convocation. 
Now, Mr. Editor, let us see what is the sys- 
tem of laws which the English Reformers be- 
queathed to theirChurch. According to Burns, 
‘‘The ecclesiastical law of England is com- 
pounded of these four main ingredients—the 
civil law, the canon law, the common law, and 
the statute law. When these do interfere and 
cross each other, the order of preference is this: 
the civil Jaw submitteth to the canon law, both 
of them to the common law, and all three to the 
statute laws.” (So that in this mess of Pagan 
laws, Papal traditions, and modern reason, the 
acts of the English Parliament are the strong- 
est ingredient.) ‘The mode of deciding what is 
the law of the Church on a particular point, is 
“to inquire, first, what is the canon law, and 
then to find out how far the same was received 
here before the statute 25. Hen. 7. c. 19, and 
then to compare the same with the common 
law, with the statute law, and with the law con- 
cerning the king’s prerogative, and from these 
will come out the genuine law of the Church!” 
(Mr. Editor, if you are an adept in the calcu- 
lus of infinitesimals, I ask, how much Scrip- 


laws of this most remarkable Church, touching 
the administration of the sacraments, are as 
follows: The fourteenth canon directs that ‘no 
minister shall refuse or delay to christen any 
child, according to the form of the Book of 
Common Prayer, that is brought to the Church 


tened. 


ed by the bishop of the diocese from his. minis- 
try, by the space of three months.” An Act. 
1. Elizabeth, ordains that ‘the said minister 
shall not, without a lawful cause, deny the sa- 
crament (of the Lord’s. supper) toa any person 


that will devoutly and humbly desire it.” The 


every information, to be addressed, post-paid, to 


ture will ‘come out” from this process?) The. 


to him on Sundays, or holidays, to be chris- 
If he shall refuse, he shall be suspend- 


po 


civil courts of England pass upon the cause 
which the minister asserts to be lawful, and de- 
cide upon the devotion and humility of any ap- 
plicant. (Since habitual tippling does not debar 
from the ministry, we may conclade that it 
does not keep one. from the Lord’s table. A 
gambler may bea minister; of course he may 
be ‘devout and humble” enough to be a com- 
municant.) 

Mr. Editor, it is usual to explain away all 
these blots on the Constitution of the Church 
of England, by a vague reference tp the pecu- 
liar relations which exist in England between 
the Church and the State. Some folks think 
that this reference is sufficient to separate the 
pure gold of the Church from the dross which 
‘surrounds it, But this reference does not an- 
swer the question, Why did the English Re- 
formers sanction such relations? If they acted 
their parts—as some profess to act now-a-days 
—because the Lord. Jesus, the Lord of all the 
earth, commissioned only them and their suc- 
cessors to ‘*go and teach all nations,” how 
could they stoop to ask a mortal king for his 
permission to come and teach the creatures of 
their Eternal King? How could they submit 
the kingdom of Christ te. the wifi and laws of 
Henry VIII.? If the Engtish Reformers be- 
lieved that their own power in the Church, aod 
that the laws of the Church had an origin higher 
and holier than the king, and independent of 
him, why did they not say so, and repeat their 
assertion, if need be, at the stake, and on the 
gibbet? Others around them. believed so, and 
said so, and suffered for so believing, and so 
saying. When King James essayed to lay his 
unauthorized hands on “ the Kirk of Scotland,” 
that noble hearted Presbyterian, Andrew Mel- 
ville, in behalf of his Church, dared to address 
this language to “ God’s silly vassal:” 

** Sir—We will always humbly reverence 
your majesty in public; but since we have this 
occasion to be with your majesty in private, 
and since you are brought in extreme danger 
of your life and crown, and along with you the 
country and the Church of God are like to go 
to wreck, for not telling you the truth, and giv- 
ing you faithful counsel, we must discharge our 
duty, or else be traitors both to Christ and you. 
Therefore, sir, as divers times before I have told 
you, so now again I must tell you, there are 
two kings and two kingdoms in Scotland: there 
is King James, the head of the commonwealth, 
and there is Christ Jesus, the; King of the 
Church, whose subject James VI, is, and of 
whose kingdom he is not a king, nor a lord, 
nor a head, but only a member. Sir, those 
whom Christ has called and commanded to 
watch over his Church, have power and authori- 
ty from Him to govern his spiritual kingdom, 
both jointly and severally; the which no Chris- 
tian king or prince should control and discharge, 
but fortify and assist ; otherwise they are not 
faithful subjects of Christ and members of his 
Church. We will yield to you your place, and 
give you all due obedience; but again I say, 
you are not the head of the Church; you cannot 
give us that eternal life which we seek for even 
in this world, and you cannot deprive us of it.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I ask, who were radicals 
in their principles, the Scotch Presbyterians, or 
the English Prelatists ? 


— 


ARRIVAL OF A PORTUGUESE: REFUGEE. 


The Rev. Mr. De Silva, the pastor and leader 
of the noble band of Portuguese whofied from 
the persecutions of the Papists in Madeira, and of 
whose fidelity and self-denial we have heard so 
much, has arrived, unexpéciedly, ai Néw York. 
He was obliged to leave Trinidad on account of 
his health, and now expects to remain io this 
country with those of his countrymen already 
among us. Modern history furnishes scarcely 
another instance of endurance for Christ’s sake 
equal to that which this faithful brother has 
undergone. Once a man of great wealth and 
high standing, he has literally abandoned all, 
and even his own family, for the gospel’s sake. 
He deserves a cordial Christian welcome among 
us.—New York Evangelist. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following is the most recent intelligencé 
received from the various mission stations under 
the care of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 

Mapras.—A letter from Mr. Winslow, dated 
September 14th, mentions, among other items, 
the annual meeting of the missionaries at Chin- 
tadrepettah in unison with the meeting of the 
Board. At the preparatory lecture the evening 
before, a voung Hindoo was received into the 
church, having been. baptized a year previous- 
ly, at Capetown, South Aftiea.. After a prepa- 
ratory lecture, all partook of the love faast, eat- 
ing together in token of union, and to break the 
bonds of caste. About forty persons were 
present, two or three not being members of the 
Church, while a few of the Church were ab- 
sent. Speeches were made by five of the na- 
tives, chiefly on the subject of Christian union, 
and the folly of observing castes. The assem- 
bly was also addressed by Mr. SpMlding, of 
Jaffna, Mr. Scudder, &c. Mr. Spaulding was 
present at the time, being one of a committee 
of five persons chosen to examine into the 
Jaffna and Madras translations of Scriptures, 
with a view to their greater accuracy, a work 
which it was thought would occupy five weeks: 


The circular of the Board had been received; | 


and in relation to the subject of retrenchment, 
the missionaries reply that they are unable to 
retrench except in connection with the schools, 
and this they deem a measure much to be de- 
precated, | 
Tue-Nestrorrans.—We have already men- 


tioned that the Patriarch Mar Shimon was pers | 


secuting the adherents of the missionaries. 

An order had arrived from Tabreez, issued 
by the heir apparent, the ruler of Azerbijan, 
commanding the Mohammedan authorities to 
permit no interference with the missionaries, or 
any one in their employ. The Patriarch seems 
to be sustained in his course by the Governor 
of Oroomiah, who instructs him to call on the 
deputy governor for aid to enforce the obedience 
of his people. 

A letter from the Russian consul at Tabreez, 
to Mar Shimon, was publicly read to the people 
by the Muerza of the acting Governor, in which 
he sharply rebukes the Patriarch for using his 
name unauthorized, to sanction his persecution. 
‘A representation to the Persain Government 
was about to be made by the four Bishops of 
Oroomiah. and a large body. of the Nestorians 
of the province, in favour of the missionaries, 
which will go far in rebutting the false charges 
brought by the Patriarch. 

Sanpwicn Istanps.—The general letter of 
the Sandwich Islands mission, has:-been 
ceived, and contains a far more favourable ac. 
count of things than could have been antici- 
pated.” An wnusual interest in religion exist’ at 
‘almost all.the stations. “The number admitied 
to the Church on profession. during the last two 


years is two thousand five hundred and fifty-: 
communicants in 


nine. The whole number 
‘regular standing, is twenty-three thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six. it 


In Christian, liberality. the Sandwich Istind- 


ers seem to be rapidly advancing ; and the con. 


ears. 

The school for missionary children at Puna- 
hou has prospered greatly; quite'a number of 
the children have made a public profession of 
religion, and others indulge a hope; some are 
looking forward to the gospel ministry. 

The cause of temperance seems to be pro- 
gressing steadily, and the nation might fitly be 
stiled one great temperance country. In the 
opinion of the missionaries, Papacy is on thi 
decline, though the number of labourers on th 
Island is thirty-one. 


AMERICAN BIBLE-SOCIETY. 


The Managers held their monthly meeting on 
Thursday, 7th inst. Twelve new societies were 
recognized as auxiliary; namely, three in Indi- 
ana, three in Kentucky, three in South Caro- 
lina, one in Georgia, one in Alabama, and one 
in Florida. Numerous grants of Bibles and 
Testaments were made on application from dif- 
ferent States; nearly two thousand dollars’ worth 
for Oregon and California; and. five hundred 
Grebo Gospels for the Bpiscopal mission in 
Western Africa. A large grant was also made, 
on request of the Rev. Mr. King, for Ireland, 
which he takes with him; and one thousand 
dollars more in money has been forwarded to 
France to aid the cause of the Bible. The 
Board is more than usually pressed for funds, 
and would be greatly relieved were the 
auxiliaries, which are indebted for books, to. 
make early payment. It is believed, too, th 
many of the treasurers of the auxiliaries have 
funds collected, which, if remitted, would be of 
essential service at this time. 

Various well printed portions of the Scriptures, 
published in Northern Jndia at the expense of 
the Society, in the Kaithi Hindi tongue, were 
presented for the library by .1.e Hon. Walter 
Lowrie, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions; also a Commentary on Luke 
in Chinese, by his late lamented son. Three 
interesting documents were also received from 
the Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copen- 
hagen. 


; | From the London Record. 
THE IRRELIGION OF GERMANY. 


When the revolution of last February burst 
forth in Paris, men were rather startled by the 
suddenness of the event, than by its actual oc- 
currence. ‘The French are a nation proverbial- 
ly unstable and excitable, and it had long been 
anticipated, that the duration of tranquillity in 
France, was to be measured by the term of the 
life of Louis Philippe. That it should have 
been reserved for that remarkable man to see 
his dynasty perish in his own life-time, and all 
his deep-laid schemes vanish into air, was a 
catastrophe which was not anticipated, and 
impressed on the mind of the beholder a sense 
of the pressure of an invisible and Almighty 

ower. 

But when the revolution broke out in Ger- 
many—when Prussia was seen breaking loose 
from its ancient moorings, and setting at naught 
the rule of her Protestant King—when the stu- 
dents at Vienna seemed to be emulous of rival- 
ling the Garde Mobile of Paris, and the throne 
of the Caesars seemed tottering to its fall along 
with the iron crown of Lombardy, and the mi- 
nor sceptres of Germany and Italy—it seemed 
as if some great catastrophe was at hand, and 
that all Europe was about to undergo some 


| great social change. It had been imagined that 


the Germans would have shown in their revolt 
a milder and more reasonable spirit than that 
manifested by the mob of Paris. But expe-' 
rience has led to avother conclusion, and some 
of the scenes which have lately occurred, both 
at Frankfort and Vienna, prove of these Ger- 
man revolutionists, that ‘‘ their feet are swilt to 
shed blood.” 

But the most alarming feature connected with 
the outbreak of the revolutionary spirit in Ger- 
many, is to be found in the indications which it 
furnishes of a general spirit of irreligion. It is 
not for nothing that the German Neologians 
have, during the last fifty years, laboured to 
indoctrinate their countrymen with their abom- 
inable speculations—it is not for nothing that a 
new and more subtile species of infidelity has 
been allowed to supersede the grossness of Vol- 
taire’s blasphemous contradiction of the Scrip- 
tures. Such men as Strauss arte, we believe, 
more formidable, because more subtile, than the 
old school of French Atheists. The French 
Atheism of the eighteenth century set in a sea 
of blood mingled with fire. The German Pan- 
theism of the nineteenth century threatens to 
usher in that last and most desperate form of 
irreligion, when false Christs shall arise, to de- 
ceive, if it were possible, even the very elect. 

It is this that chiefly alarms us in regard to 
the state of Europe. If we look to France, we 
still see the wide spreading desolation produced 
by the old forms of infidelity, only in some de- 
gree mitigated by that spark of life with which 
it has pleased God to visit the old Protestant 
Church in France. To this we may add that 
in the wide diffusion of the Bible, in the teach- 
ing of some zealous and faithful Protestant 
ministers, and in the blessing which has attend- 
ed the labours of the colporteurs or Scripture 
readers, we may see some faint evidence that 
God has not yet abandoned that rebellious na- 
tion. 
But when we look to Germany, we find that 
the Neologians have brought themselves and 
their disciples into that position in which may 
be verified that terrific prediction, “I will 
curse your blessings.” Instead of receiving the 
Bible as the book of God, it is by common Gon- 
sent almost cast out by the leading divines. 
We need not go to Strauss and his blasphe- 
mous History of Jesus Christ; we need not go 
to’ his late celebrated sarcastic defence of the 
apostate Julian, where covertly he ridicules the 
King of Prussia, as one of the worshippers of 
a dead man. But even amongst those of whom 
‘better things might have been expected, we find 
the spirit of unbelief as to the inspiration of the 
Bible to be predominant, and a disposition to 
treat those who believe that it is the word of 
God, as nothing better than unreasonable en- 
thusiasts. In fact, so general is the prevalence 
of those infidel theories, that even such men as 
Tholuck, men apparently of some piety, have 
published iheir disbelief of the authority and 
inspiration’ of various portions of the Bible, 
whilst there is probably no part of it which they 
would regard as a whole, as being of binding 
authority. 

Under such circumstances, what have we to 
hope from the mass of the Protestants, and 
where is the rallying point of religion around 
which Christians are to gather? In the Roman 
Catholic States, things are probably worse; 
Popery is every where losing its hold, but the 
‘reformers, of whom we heard so much’ few 
years ago, and to whom’ the trick of the’ exhi- 
bition of Coat-of Treves” gave such pow- 
ef, have for the most part, turned opt nothing 
“better than Neologians or Pantheists. The 
Bible is to be reverenced so far as it contains 
‘truth, like any other book, but as to its inspira- 
stion, that is a subject-which be dismissed 


in the same manner as our Bishop Thirlwall 


‘ 


4 


has dismisséd the inspiration of the Evangelist 
Luke. 
Austria is.at:this moment the: theatre of a 
desperate struggle. The issue is in the hands 
of God, but where so many parties are signally 
guilty of the deepest offences against the Ma- 
jesty of Heaven, we may well tremble for the 
issue. Whilst the Papists have been banishing 
the Bible from their coasts ; whilst Protestants 
have, like Judas, betrayed it with a kiss; whilst 
the Revolutionists have been undermining the 
authority of all government, and seeking to es- 
tablish their own wild theories, the rulers of the 
empire have been signally blind to the signs of 
the times, q content to stave off the ap- 
proaching eVils, have said, ‘It will Jast my 
time,” or with the epigrammatic point of Met- 
ternich, *‘Aprés moi le deluge.” 


LAX THEOLOGY. 

We regret to believe it, but it must be con- 
ceded, that a danger of our times lies in the 
direction of a lax theology—a theology correct, 
perhaps in form, but low and weak in practical 
enforcement. There is ofien a shrinking from 
a bold and earnest statement of that high, stern, 
old fashioned theology which made strong men 
in the days of our fathers—a hesitation to lay 
at the door of human nature the charge of a 
deep und damning depravity and a consequent 
obscuration of the cross, and the glorious doc- 
trines of grace which cluster around it, There 
is indeed no danger that these doctrines will 
pass permanently from the faith of the Church, 
for truth perishes never. ‘They have passed 
through long days of obscuration, but they have 
ever dawned anew at length with increasing 
splendor, The future will hardly be worse 
in this respect than the past has been; we may 
hope, notsobad, The experience ofthe Church 
will have taught her to cleave to these doctrines 
as the true means of edification to believers, 
and the true weapons for the conquest of the 
world, We cannot be too careful to guard 
against doctrinal declines—let us contend earn- 
estly for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
On this faith let every Christian treasure his 
personal hopes of heaven ; here let him rest his 
reliance for revivals, for the overthrow of super- 
stition and error in nominal Christendom—for 
missions among the heathen, for social progress, 
for the temporal and eternal redemption of hu- 
manity.—New York Recorder. 


THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. | 

The rich province of England is likely to be 
the general refuge of the company. When 
their Colleges at St. Omer, Bruges, and Ghent, 
crumbled under the horns of the Papal bull, the 
establishment at Liege was somehow spared. 
The French revolution supervened ; the aven- 
ger included the Jesuits in its fearful retri- 
bution—the College at Liege was destroyed— 
the Jesuits and their pupils were expelled. This 
misfortune was the harbinger of the prosperity 
of the Belgian Jesuits. They took refuge in 
England, and Thomas Weld, of Lulworth Cas- 
tle, a Catholic gentleman, presented the exiles 
with the domain of Stoneyhurst. [t is impossi- 
ble to state the number of the modern Jesuits— 
certainly it is not less than seven thousand of all 
ranks in the company scattered and lurking 
over France, Italy, and Germany—settled in 
various * Missions”’ in the Eastand West, whence 
they contribute letters for the “Annals of the 
Propagation ;” but these letters are very far 
from being as ‘‘ curious” as those of old; the 
energy, the talent, of the company passed away 
with the last failures of the original company. 

The modern Jesuits may have, according to 
the Gioberti, all the craft and cunning of their 
forefathers ; yet neither as apostles, nor as men 
of science, nor as authors, nor as teachers, can 
they claim the slightest right to be named with 
the Jesuits of old. It was to me a most re- 
markable fact, whilst, at St. Cuthbert’s College, 
the educational system of the Jesuits was car- 
ried out to the utmost (as I can attest, from the 
experience of six years nearly,) [ found little or 
nothing of the sort at Stoneyhurst; and the 
pupils who had passed through their ** Humani- 
ty Studies” had evidently not attained the ac- 
quirements prescribed by the Ratio Studiorum. 
Nevertheless, the establishment * pays;” for 
the “gratis instruction” was not renovated at 
the restoration of the company. The College 
of Stoneyhurst must receive, on an average, at 


‘ber being about 120, at forty guineas per an- 
num, for boys under twelve years of age; for 
those above that age, fifty guineas; and for 
students in Philosophy, one hundred guineas. 
Besides this, the College possesses farms, some 
thousand acres of good land, over which one 
of the Fathers presided as procurator. The 
English Fathers have no less than thirty-three 
establishments, or Colleges, residences, and 
missions in England. Of course, Stoneyburst 
is the principal establishment, where the Pro- 
vincial of England resides. The College, in 
1845, contained twenty priests, twenty-six novi- 
ces and scholastics, and fourteen lay brothers. 
Of the eight hundred and six missionary 
priests'in Great Britain, including bishops, the. 
Jesuits alone can say how many are enlist- 
ed under the banner of the Ignatius, though 
doubtless. this knowledge is shared by the 
‘‘ Vicars Apostolic” of the various districts in 
which they are privileged to move unmolested. 
The Jesuits are muffled in England—it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish them in the names of the 
Catholic lists annually published. They have 


at Mount St. Mary’s, near Chesterfield; and the 
prospectus of the establishment, after describ- 
ing the clothes the pupils are to bring, simply 
informs the world, that ‘*the College is con- 
ducted by gentlemen connected with the Col- 
lege of Stoneyhurst.” These gentlemen are 
generally sent out in pairs by the Provincial, 
according to the Constitutions, and thus may 


hand in the various Jesuit missions in Eng- 
land is by no means'so evident as their specu- 
lation for more, by this constitational provision. 
The secular priests are doubled and trebled by 
the necessities of the Mission: the-Jesuits dou- 
bled, trebled, and quadrupled, by the require- 
ment of the Constitutions, and the prospects be- 
fore them. 

The Jesuits in England dress. as any clergy- 
man or any gentleman—by their outward man. 
you cannot tell them. Strange notionsare afloat 
respecting these men. I have been asked, by 
-what sign can one distinguish a Jesuit? Per- 
haps the sign by which, you may know the 
Jesuit is their being better housed, better clothed, 
and better fed, than most other Roman Catholic 
priests. ‘The sign is of course equivocal, but 
the fact undeniable. The ‘missionary 
funds”. of the. Jesuits are liberally, applied. to 
their members 5 they freely. what they 
have freely received.” In other respects, the 
Jesuits show themselves by results. “They dare 
‘not! interfere openly in missions  pre-oceupied 
-by the’secular clergy; but they are independent 
.of the Roman. Catholic bishops, excepting for 
ordination, which is‘@ matter of course. Still, 
perhaps, 1 am justified in believing that their 
movements in’ Lendon'afe considered by many 
of the orthodex as, somewhat encroaching. 


If these “doings” in London are ‘for a 


least 60002. per annum from pupils—the num- 


established a classical and commercial academy 


charm by variety; for the quantity of work on 
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Nine years ago, there were. only two 
esuits in Londgn i there are now at least four 
in one“ residence ;” and.if their great church 


their other localities, they-are 


in Berkeley Square be now finished, there must 
be twelve Jesuit®in Londdli to “ serve’ theit 
metropolitan lation, as was intended, The 


vice-province in Ireland numbered sixty-three 
Jesuits in 1841, and seventy-three in 1844. 
They possess, in Ireland; the Colleges of Clon- 
gowes, Tollabey, and Dublin. They have re+ 
cently established a second ‘ house,” in the 
last mentioned city. rita 
| LITERARY RELICS. | 
The universal reverence entertained for 
men of genius causes their residence and 
every little thing belonging to them to be 
regarded with an unusual degree of inte- 
rest. Hence it is that relies of them—their 
autographs, pens, snuff-boxes, and other 
articles—are so eagerly sought after, and 
so highly prized. The neighbourhoods in 
which they dwelt are wandered through 
with greater delight than others more 
beautiful or striking, but not so renowned: 
“There is a charm,”? as Washington 
ving observes, “ about the spot which has 
been pressed by the footsteps of departed 
beauty, and consecrated by the inspira- 
tions of the poet, which is heightened, ra- 
ther than impaired, by the lapse of ages. 
It is indeed the gift of poetry to hallow 
every place in which it moves, to breathe 
round nature an odour more exgnisite 
than the perfume of the rose, and to shed 
over it a tint more magical than the blush 
of the morning.”’ 
In the park at Penhurst Castle, Kent, 


planted at the birth of Sir Philip Sidney. 
In the grounds of Abbington Abbey, 
Northamptonshire, stands Garrick’s mul- 
berry-tree, with this inscription upon _ cop- 
per attached to one of its limbs: “ This 
tree was planted by David Garrick, Esq. 
at the request of Ann Thursby, as a 
growing testimony of their friendship, 
1778.”’ 
Henry Kirke White’s favourite tree 
whereon he had cut “* H. K. W. 1805,” 
stood on the sands at Whitton, in North- 
umberland, until it was cut down by the 
woodman’s axe; but in veneration for the 
poet’s memory, the portion bearingt, his 
initials was carefully preserved in an ele- 
gant gilt frame. 
An English traveller, desirous of pos- 
sessing a memorial of Madame de Se- 
vigné, purchased for the sum of 18,000 
francs, the staircase of her chateau; at 
Provence. 
Sir Isaac Newton’s solar dial, which 
was cut in stone, and attached to the 
manor-house at Woolsthorp, Lincolnshire, 
is now placed in the Royal Society’s col- 
lection, 
Some years ago a curious arm-chair 
which had belonged to Gay, the poet, was 
sold at public auction at Barnstable, his 
native place. It contained a drawer un- 
der the seat, at the extremity of which 
was a smaller drawer,connected with a 
rod in: front, by which it was out. 
Benjamin Franklin’s “ fine . crab-tfee 


wrought in the form of a cap of liberty; 

is bequeathed in a codicil to his will, “to 
the friend of mankind, General Washing- 
ton ;””? adding that “if it were a sceptre, 
he had merited it, and would become it.’’ 
It is now the property, of the United States 
and is preserved in the great hall of the 
Patent-office, at Washington. 

“Thorpe’s Catalogue of Autographs’ 
[1843] includes a letter from a Miss Smith, 
of Arundale, forwarding to the Earl of 
Buchan, “a chip taken from the coffin of 
the poet Burns, when his body was re- 
moved from his first grave to the mauso- 
leum erected to his memory in St. Mi- 
chael’s churehyard, Dumfries.”’ 
_ The tower of Montbard, in Burgundy 
was Buffon’s study, and together with the 
garden in which the great. naturalist used 
to recreate himself, is religiously kept up 
by the inhabitants. 

Pope’s house at Binfield has been pull- 
ed down; but the poet’s parlour still 
ists as a portion of the present mansion 
erected on the spot. A patch of the great 
forest near Binfield has been honourably 
preserved, under the name of Pope’s 
His house in Twickenham is 
gone, the garden is bare; but the celebra- 
ted grotto remains, stript, however, of all 
that gave it picturesqueness, grace, and 
beauty. 

Cowper’s house at Olney, is still stand- 
ing in the same ruinous state so ht'mour- 
ously described by the poet; his parlour is 
occupied as 4 girls’ school 

The summer-house in the garden, 
wherein he used to sit conning his verses, 
also remains, its walls covered with, visi- 
tors’ names. His residence in the neigh- 
bouring village of Weston has been much 


fusion of reses in: front. | 
Goldsmith’scottage at Kilburn, wherein 
he wrote the “Vicar of Wakefield” and 
the “ Deserted Village,”? was pulled down 
a few years since to make way for new 
buildings. | 


— 


MENTAL OCCUPATION. 


It is of the highest importance to have 
the mind constantly employed on some- 
thing useful.’ The soul, by its nature, is 
very active. If, therefore, the mind be not 
exercised about serious affairs, it will ne- 
cessarily be engaged about trifles, Were 


upon, it would save us from many. evils 
into which we are otherwise ofien led. 
Our temptations to sin frequently grow 
upon us, and increase in strength, solely.in 
consequence. of our failure to. furnish the 
mind with proper employment. In: the 
ease of cliildren, there is reason to believe 
sthat many them who become .vicious 
and nuisances to: society, become sueh 
-solely in consequence of the neglect of their 
‘parents to furnish them with something of 
a profitable nature‘upon which to med 
their minds. Marly ‘parents leave the 
children to shift for themselves with re- 
spect to their mefital occupation, The con- 
‘sequence is, in many such cases, children 
“grow up Vicious and vile, 0 that parents 
‘were truly wise with respect to this mat- 
ter! 
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stands a famous oak. said to have been . 


walking stick, with a gold head curiously 


altered, but it is still beautiful with a pro- — 


this fact properly realized and practised. 
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PRESBYTE 


@itention,, ‘Delays then are often 


dering them unsuitable. 3d.We beg a class 


the limit of thei’ productions. It should be 
remembered that if all our subscribers demand- 


: “publish matier, particularly if it be of a person- 
gl nature, which they would not be willing to 
_-f@ppeat under their own proper signature. 


“the Board of Publication, in Philadelphia, on 
“Tuesday, the 9th day of January, 1849, at ten 


nated as the Committee, viz. 


‘Alexander, D.D., Rey. Gardiner Spring, D.D., 


Lmorures py Dr. Marraews.—Our readers- 


. trate, but forcibly establish many of the lead- 


topics, ably discussed, will put to flight the 
Weience. We understand that Dr. Matthews 


_ be committed to the press, and which will em- 


_ first lecture will be delivered on Sabbath even- 


sembly of Divines, bears the following candid 


ckoown to be most thoroughly Calvinistic, set- 
_ of the Divines in stating the doctrine of Predesti- 


nation, the Reviewer proceeds to say: “‘As to the } this. 


‘Confession is worthy of all praise. Respecting 


~ ments, though occasionally dimmed by. its Cal- 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER. 


of ‘reminding them, justify. 

< boty Accepted ‘communications 

precedence which is to be | 


éxcept in cases where the subj@etof 
hmutication is euch as tédemand prompt 
necessary. 

84) We are not in hehabit o ing any pub- 
lie note of ‘rejected communications: To give 
tensons in full, would occupy more time 
we could spare, Sometimes, however, 
they are laid aside, not. because they are desti- 
ttite of merit, but from some circumstance ren- 


of our correspondents, who offer us poetry, to re- 
member that true poetry is a scarce article, and 
‘that verses which may please a family circle, are 
‘bot always worthy of being made public, . If we 
fay judge, from our recejpts in this way, there 
muiiét be a large class of persons who imagine 
theinselves: inspired. 4th. Writers of obituaries 
require ‘constant’ admonition, to be reasonable 


ed the latitude required by some, our whole 
paper would not suffice, and yet each feels a 
apecial interest in all that relates to their own 
dead, although, happily, they do not suppose 
that perfect strangers should be alike interested. 
5th, If any. of our correspondents “ have not 
time fo eorrect” their own communications, 
they may take it for a settled fact that we have 
not time, th. No one should expect us to 


Commrrrax on Caurcu Musro.—The Com- 
anittee appointed by the last General Assembly 
‘on Church Music are to meet in the’ Rooms of 


o'clock, A.M. The following gentlemen are 
Rev. John M. Krebs, D.D., Rev. James W. 


Rey. George Potts, D.D., Rev. Daniel V. 
MeLean, D.D., Rev. Willis Lord, D.D., Rev. 
John McNair, Rev. William S, Plumer, D.D., 
‘Rev. Daniel McKinley, Rey: William Jeffery, 
“Réy. Watson Hughes, Rev. John Stockton, D.D., 
Rey.C. C, Beatty, D.D. | 


in Philadelphia will be pleased to leayn that the 
Rev. Dr. Matthews, of New York, formerly 
Chancellor of the University of that city, has 
been prevailed onto deliver a short course of 
Lectures in. Philadelphia, on subjects which 
have for several years occupied much of his 
careful study. The relations of science to reli- 
gion, may, in a few words, express the general 
object of thage lectures. It cannot fail to prove 
interesting to the Christian public to know that 
the learned researches which Dr. Matthews has 
been induced to maké, not only beautifully illus- 


ing facts of revelation ; and that religion, so far 
from having any thing to apprehend from the 
progressive discoveries of science, receives 
ample’ ¢onfirmation from this source. Such 


boastful objections of half-fledged sciolists, who 
presume to affirm that revelation is confuted by 


-has in course of preparation an elaborate work, 
which, in the course of the next summer, will 


brace the results of his investigations in this 
important and seldom trodden field. Some 
prominent features of it will be presented in 
these lectures, which have already given much 
satisfaction to enlightened audiences in the 
cities of New York and Washington. The 


ing next, the 17th inst. in the Rev. Dr. Be- 
thune’s Church, corner of Tenth and Filbert 
streets, Philadelphia, and a cordial invitation is 
extended to Christians of all denominations. 


Methodist Quarterly Review for October, which, 
by the way, is the most able and scholar-like 
journal of that large body of Christians in this 
country, in an article on the Westminster As- 


and honourable testimony to our noble standard 
of faith. Referring to the Confession of Faith, 
‘it remarks : 

‘That famous Confession is, in many par- 
‘ticulars, a remarkable production. As a well 
written instrument, ‘it may challenge a com- 
parison with any similar work. Its style and 
-language are forcible and perspicuous, easily 
intelligible, and hard to be misconstrued. {[t is 


iting forth the more objectionable features of 
that system with undisguised frankness.” 
After some remarks on the supposed temerity 


fundamental doctrines of Christianity, apart 
from the vexed question of the decrees, that 


“the nature of the divine government, and of sin 
the federal character of Adam, his fall, and 
.the consequent original depravity and condem- 
‘pation of his progeny—the nature of the atone- 
‘Ment, justification by faith, regeneration, and 
Banctification—on all these points its state- 


‘vinistic drapery, are eminently orthodox and 
‘evangelical. Whoever adopts it as the formulary 
‘of his faith, though he may err as to certain. 
‘Speculative points, will be sound in all things 
‘essential to a saving appreciation of the way of 

9 regard to the karger and Shorter Cate- 
‘chisms, the Reviewer remarks: ‘Io those 
who approve of the peculiarities of their theo- 
~logical views, these simple manuals of Chris- 
tian doctrine must be above all, price, and de- 
servedly rank next tothe Bible, It is not. the 
least praise of this renowned Assembly, that 
they did not consider it beneath their dignity to 
_simplify their doctrines and adapt their. state- 
ments to Me young and thé jlliterate. It justly 
admiration, eée thie 


be 


jeshall reap your carnal things ?” 


poe lig their intellectual and moral 
” 


pon such a task.” 
This justly deserved, and liberally: 


commendation, deriving its. principal. 


nal Presbyterians, who labour to misconsthue 
these perspicuous writings, and to those of our 
Methodist brethren who 


our Confession 


Rev. Baxer.—We with 
much pain, in several of the Western papers, 
an account of the supposed’ murder, by the 
Camanche Indians in Texas, of the Rev. Daniel 
Baker, a most estimable and laborious minister 
of the Presbyterian Charch. We are happy 
to state that we have received the following 
letter from Mr. Daniel S. Baker, a son of the 
former, and at present a student in the Theolo- 


report. 
Princeton, N. J. December 12th, 1848. 

Dear Sir—I notice in the last miimber of the 
Presbyterian of the West a rumour, quoted 
from a * Louisville paper,” of the murder, by 
Indians, of the Rev. Daniel Baker, a Presbyte- 
in Western Texas, and of 
some twenty others at about the same time and 
place. What I have to say in reference to this 
romour, is, that the part of it which concerns 
Mr. Baker is not true; for I received, but two 
days since,a letter from himself, dated at Co- 
lumbia, in which he mentions his danger, his | 
safe return to Victoria, and also the report 
which had there been circulated of his death. 
I must say that I think such reports are often 
committed to press too precipitately, thus caus- 
ing, as in the present instance, much unneces- 
sary pain, for which fo accompanying obituary 
praises can adequately atone. 

By inserting the above contradiction of the 
one part of the report, you will greatly oblige 
myself, and I think also many others. The’ 
other part is, unhappily, but too true. Very 
respectfully yours, Dantet S. Baker. 


A Worp To ConerEcaATions.—Ministers of 
the gospel are generally reluctant to explain 
and enforce the duties which congregations owe 
to their pastors, because it has the appearance 
of urging their own claims. A sensitive deli- 
cacy on this point often subjects them to a loss 
of their just rights; and they suffer, rather 
than complain. This induces us to assume 
their place for a moment, and speak for them. 
Without further preliminary, we will, in a 
brief and practical way, advert to some of the 
duties, resulting from the sacred relation con- 
stituted between pastors and their flocks, and 
which are obligatory on the latter, to sustain, 
encourage, and strengthen those who are placed 
over them in the Lord. ies 

The first duty incumbent on every congrega- 
tion, is to afford their pastor an adequate sup- 
port, This, to some, may have too mercenary 
an aspect to be placed in the front rank, as the 
first duty of a congregation. We are of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Ministers of the gospel are not 
ethereal beings, who can live without earthly 
aliment. They must eat, drink, and sleep, 
like mortals in the ordinary walks of life, in 
order to call forth the physical energies requi- 
site to their work. A farmer would regard it 
as a hardship, to be called forth to his daily 
toil before he had refreshed his physical powers; 
and it would certainly be unreasonable to ex- 
pect’ a minister to study and preach, to fulfil 
his other pastoral duties, and to rear a famity, 
without the ordinary means of living. Invol- 
untary fasting is seldom useful to either soul 
or body. It is well understood that a minister 
of the gospel, if, as is required, he gives 
himself wholly to his work, is excluded from 
the usual methods of earning money. If he 
should engage in mechanical employment 
or merchandize, he would degrade his office 
in the eyes of the people, and be accused 
of having secularized himself; and if he should 
resort to teaching, as more congenial with his 
profession, there would soon be complaints that 
he paid too little attention to the preparation 
of his sermons, and to pastoral visitation. If, 
then, he is reduced to the alternative of depend- 
ing upon his people, he has a right to expect 
from them an adequate support. Paul sets this 
matter in aclear light in the form of an em- 
phatic interrogatory—* If we have sown unto 
you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we 
We should 
think not. There are cogent reasons why this 
should be done. Ist. It is essential to the tem- 
poral comfort of a minister and his family, that 
he should be provided with his daily bread. 
2d. If he be anxious and perplexed on this 
subject, he will be unfitted for his duties. 
3d. He cannot feel that respect and love for a 
people who are stinting him, which it is neces- 
sary he should feel, in order to a cheerful per- 
formance of his duties. 4th. He will naturally 
be thinking of what he shall eat and drink, and 
wherewithal he shall be clothed, instead of 
thinking how he shall best promote the spiritual 
edification of his people. The influence of an 
inadequate support is not only felt by a minis- 
ter, to his great discomfort, but it reacts on the 
congregation most injuriously. They do not 
reap, because they do not sow; they do not 
obtain the best instruction from their minister, 
because they do not place him in a situation to 
bring forth his best. ‘Nay, we go further than 
There is no fact, of the truth of which 
we feel a stronger assurance than this, that the 
Lord will not command his blessing to rest on 
@ congregation which treats his ministers with 
injustice. We have no doubt that one of the 
principal causes of the spiritual dearth which 
blasts our churches, is this very neglect of min- 
isterial support. How is it to be expected that 
the Lord will confer his choicest blessings 
upon people who show so little appreciation of 
their value, that they will not bospitably en- 
tertain those who, in his name, come to pro- 
claim good tidings ! Remember, too, your con- 
tract, voluntarily and solemnly made. To free 
your ministers “ from worldly cares and avo- 
cations,” you * promise and oblige yourselves 
‘to what is necessary for this purpose. 
You.seem, at the time of calling your minister, 
to-have been apprized that.:he should be freed 
from worldly cares and avocations, before you 
‘could expéct ihe blessing’ which the pastoral 
relation is designed to confer; and has any 
thing sitice occurred to. falsify. thia opinion? 


“of learned and dignified persons, and the Par- 
liament of England; “the ‘tumults of civil 


Do you find the ministrations of your ‘pastor 


as 


coming ftom the Christian 9 of @ church, 
differi rom our owmg if its articles of faith, 
may. besubmitted, for inepection to some nomi- 


to heap obloquy on 


no apology. 
of such a proceeding? nay, what will God think | 


satisfying recollection. 


more profitable since he has been involved in 
debt, through the-scantiness of his salary; or 
since ‘his mind"has become dailyharassed in 


devisitig expedients for providing food and 
clothing forhisfamily? 
Io this, connexion it may be proper to ad- 
Vert to an act of glaring injustice, which is of 
but too frequent occurrence. We mean the 
indifference manifested by some congregations 


| in collecting the subscriptions made for a minis- 


and on the faith of which he ac- 
icharge. A Christian minis- 
ter, solemnly contracting with a Christian peo- 
ple, ought to feel entire confidence in their good 
faith, and they surely should feel as much 
obliged to the punctual fulfilment of their pro- 
mise, as they would in mere matters of busi- 
ness contracts. God is witness in this matter, 
and he will require it. The excuses which 
now pass current for neglect in this matter, will 
be swept away as wholly insufficient, when He 


gical Seminary at Princeton, contradicting the ~" in trial on such cases, as He certainly will. 


There is even a greater act of injustice than 
this, under which ministers sometimes suffer, 
especially in country parishes. We refer toa 
diminution of annual subscriptions for his sup- 
port, after he is settled. “IT only subscribed 
for a year,” says one. Only subscribed for a 
year! and did you expect your minister to en- 
counter the expense of removal and settlement 
of his family among you, on such a contingen- 
cy? Did you give him warning, that when he 
had been with you for one year, you intended 
to cut down your subscription, and take the 
bread out of his mouth, and so impoverish him 
that he should not even have the means of re- 
moving from among you! If you did not give 
him this honest warning, then you have done 
him a grievous wrong, for which there can be: 
What will men of the world think 


and do? We forbear enlarging on this subject. 
We have spoken plainly and truly. We are 
not pleading an ordinary cause, when we plead 
for justice to God’s ministers. We are not 
pleading their cause merely, but the cause of 
the Church, of religion, of your own souls, as- 
sured as we are, that the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion can never be as effective as it should be, 
until Christian people extend to it a liberal sup- 
port. We will continue this subject hereafter. 


— 


CuanGE oF Rextation.—The Church in 
Bloomington, Illinois, and their pastor, the Rev. 


Mr. Perry, by a unanimous vote, have resolved } 


to transfer their ecclesiastical connection from 
the New-school Presbytery to the Peoria Pres- 
bytery, in connection with the General Assem- 


bly. | 


A Correction. — We copy the following 
paragraph from the New York Evangelist of 
the 23d ult. which we accidentally overlooked 
at the time, but which contains a surmise which 
it may be necessary to correct. With due ac- 
knowledgments to our respected contemporary 
for his too flattering personal notice, we deem 
it necessary to state, that the office to which 
Mr. Leyburn has been so judiciously appointed, 
is that of ** Corresponding Secretary and Gene- 
ral Agent of the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion,”’ while that which we have sustained to the 
Board since its organization, and stz/ sustain, 


is that of Editor of its publications : 

“ Board of Publication.—The Rev. John 
Leyburn, of Virginia, has been appointed to, 
and has accepted, the office of General Agent 
of the Board of Publication of the (Old-school) 
Presbyterian Church, in place, as we suppose, 
of the Rev. Dr. Engles, who has discharged the 
duties of the responsible post for many years 
with singular good taste and skill. The list 
of the Board’s publications comprises a large 
number of most valuable religious reading and 
theological works, the selection and preparation 
of which entitle the editor to the thanks of evan- 
gelical Christians of all denominations. We 
only hope his successor will do as well.” 


— 


Gratiryinc.—The Philadelphia North Ame- 
rican says: 

‘¢ According to the Western papers, gambling, 
once the prevailing and all-absorbing passion 
of Western travellers, is fast decreasing on the 
steamboats and other river craft, and steambvat 
captains have been called upon to enforce a 
rule that no card playing shall be allowed upon 
their boats. If such a regulation should pre- 
vail, the plethoric array of murders, fights, 
stabbings, and fatal affrays, which figure in 
most of our Western papers, will soon dimin- 
ish,” | 


— 


Tue Poor.—A very few of those who are in. 
comfortable circumstances, realize the extent of 
suffering among the poor around them. A person 
may-live a long time in a large city, surround- 
ed by all the appliances of comfort, without 
dreaming that famine is actually doing its work 
in the next street ; and yet, day after day, while 
hundreds are watching for some new pleasure, 
and turning from the common enjoyments of 
life with disgust, as many more are wasting 
away for the want of bread, or clothing, or 
shelter. We believe that very much of the suf- 
fering that exists in ihe midst of us would be re- 
lieved, af tt were only known. Although there 
are some who turn coldly from every call of 
charity, and seem to season their selfish plea- 
sures with the tears and moans of distress, and 
although 


“ Some seek, when queasy conscience has its qualms, 
To lull the painful malady with alms,” 


and give indiscriminately, and without feeling ; 


yet we are confident that there is in our midst 
enough genuine sympathy and love, to relieve 
all the distress that can be thus relieved. All 
that is needed is, that the feeling should meez the 
proper objects for its exercise, to expand, and 
flow over like a fertilizing stream, instead of trick- 
ling away among the rocks and sands of imagina- 
rysorrow, Let it not be said that there is suffi- 
cient provision already made by law, and by be- 
nevolent institutions, for all the destitute. This 
is not so. Go to the “ Visitor of the Poor” of 
any of the districts of a large city, and he will 
introduce you most readily to ‘“‘ cases” enough 
to give you employment for a life-time ; and 
here, surely, is a pleasure worth-enjoying. 
Music and song, and mirth leave no lasting, 
Art, seience, study, 
business, these the mind may take hold of, 


May grasp, but it is with a cold embrace ; but 
‘a deed of love, the tears of the widow and 
-orphan dried up, youth rescued from disease’ 


and infamy, indigence saved from the tempta- 


tion to crime, and from crime itself, and ite 


punishment ; these satisfy and warm the heart ; 
these lay up a feast for the soil, for all time, 
and their mémory will Jive through eternity it- 
self, Let us_not be satisfied with a meagre 


‘Share of such enjoyments, but gathering some- 


thing good from even the worldling’s example, 
turn from one pleasure only to seek another. 
When beneficence is a delight, gaiety is a virtue. 


Ienornance.—A foreign mis- 
sionary of she Protegiant Episcopal Church in- 


treduces the following: paragraph into his re- |} 


‘‘T had the satisfaction of admitting to baptism 
a young colonist woman, living in Mr. Apple- 
es family, who had given satisfactory proof 
of having been ‘ born of the Spirit,’ since my 
previous visit to the station. It added to my 
joy, over this repenting sinner, that she had 
been led into the way of truth, notwithstanding 
her having been educated in the errors of ‘ the 
Man of Sin.’ ” 

This paragraph will strike the Christian rea- 
der, as not only a very proper, but gratifying 
one. The missionary speaks like one who un- 
derstood the doctrine of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit, and yet a correspondent of the 
New York Churchman, who would set himself 
forth as a teacher, comments upon it in the 
following remarkable strain : 

‘*This person, no doubt, had been already 
baptized in the Roman Catholic Church. It 
seems this went for nothing. He says, after 
she had been born‘of the Spirit, he admitted her 
to baptism. The'Prayer Book says, of every 
person gore Ll after his baptism— seeing 
now this persof4s"regenerate and born anew 
of water and the~ Spirit,’ &c. Either this mis- 
sionary is wrong, or the Prayer Book is wrong. 
If these reports are intended for Churchmen, 
they ought to be written in the phraseology 
used by the Prayer Book; if they are written 
for Dissenters, let them be published in some 
dissenting Magazine.” 3 


Hunrers.—The evidently exaggerated 
statements of the gold deposites in California, 
have awakened in many the desire of sudden 
and large accumulations. They long to grasp 
the golden sands and the precious masses, 
which others ate gathering from the hills and 
ravines, and if there were a railroad to the fa- 
voured spot, we doubt whether all the locomo- 
tives in the country would be sufficient to trans- 
port the number of adventurers, who would 
prefer this method of enriching themselves. 
An epidemic fever of this kind is to te dreaded, 
and prompt remedies should be applied by the 
philanthropic to arrest its progress. Weoffera 
hint or two, 1.” accounts received are evi- 


dently visionary. 2. A few, hitting upon fa- 


voured localities, may enrich themselves, while 
thousands will be disappointed. 3. The desire 
for sudden wealth is always morally injurious, 
and operates as an effectual check to ordinary 
industry. 4. Great wealth, thus suddenly ac- 
quired, is seldom beneficial to. the possessors 
or their children. 5. The plough and spade 


_employed in agriculture; are the surest and 


most effectual gold diggers. - 

Let no sensible man then risk his property 
and life in hastening to California on such an 
enterprise. Gold regions have always been 
proverbialty poor in all the solid comforts. of 
life; they have always congregated the worst 
and most depraved populations ; intemperance, 
riot, and assassinations will be likely to set up 
their court there; and all history, as well as 
gospel, forms us that the best form of human 


happiness is go be faund in moderated desires, 


industrious and virtuous habits, in the fear of 
God, and in the disposition which induces us 
to lay up our treasures in heaven, and not on 
earth. Let discreet people, therefore, beware 
—stay at home—dismiss golden dreams, and 
mind their business. 


— 
— 


How Wor tp Dogs 17.—We subjoin two 
paragraphs from the daily papers, to show how 
liberal the world is in purchasing its pleasures. 
Will Christians take the hint in evincing their 
fnterest in much higher pursuits ? 

‘‘ Havana.—The opera seems to engross 
much attention at Havana, and they are posi- 
tively bewitched by Marini, the singer; so 
much so, that the sum of $8000 was raised to 
pay the forfeit which he would incur, were he 
not to return to London next April, so anxious 
are they. to keep him among them. Marini, 
however, declines receiving it, and states that 
he must keep his word with the English mana- 
gers, but that he will return in the fall.—New 
York Herald.” 

** [t ip said that Jenny Lind and her partners, 
Messrs, Lumley and Knowles, netted 10,0001. 
($50,000!) in a fortnight, in poor distressed 
Ireland !” 


— 


— The Rev. William C., 


Matthews was installed pastor of the Church 


in Shelbgville, Kentucky, on the 25th ult. by 
a committee of the Presbytery of Louisville. 
The Rev. Dr. Humphrey preached the sermon, 
the Rev, Dr. Paxton presided and delivered the 


| charge to the pastor, and the Rev, D. T. Stuart 


gave the charge to the people. 

The Rey. W, J. Fraser has removed to 
Brunswick, Peoria county, Illinois, to take 
charge of the Presbyterian Church (late the 
Dutch Reformed Church) of that place. 

The new Presbytery of Whitewater was organ- 
ized on the 15th of November, and at the meet- 
ing Mr. L. D. Potter, a licentiate of the Pres- 
bytery of Elizabethtown, was ordained as an 
evangeligi.” ‘Phe Rev. J. G. Monfort preached 
the ordination sermon, the Rev. D. M. Stewart 
presided, and the Rev. F. Monfort gave the 
charge to the evangelist. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of Peoria, on the 19th ult. Mr. R. H. Richard- 
son, late of the Presbytery of Louisville, was 


ordained and installed as pastor of the North 


Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Illinois. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. S, C. McCune, from Hebrews 
viii. 7,8; ordaining prayer,constitutional ques- 
lions, and charge to the pastor by the Rev. 
James H. Dickey; and charge to the people by 
the Rev. R. F. Breese. 

The Rev. E. K. Lyon was installed pastor of 
the New Philadelphia Church, on the 1 9th ult. by 
a Committee of the New Albany Presbytery. 


‘The Rev. W. H. Moore preached the sermon, 


put the constitutional questions, and gave the 


-charge to the pastor ; and the Rev. Samuel Hart 


the charge to the people. ~~ | 
-“The Rev. Thomas Whallon has accepted a 
call to the Chait at Putnamville,. Indiana. 
Putnamville is his post-office. : 


The Rev. W. F. Ferguson, late of Thorntown, 


‘he is fairly convicted. 


| dren, Is quile another quesjion. 


| averments of his book, and cheerfully surren- 


a coward. With a full sense of the danger, 
| the prudent brave yielded to the bold drinkers. 


ought to be known. 


‘two fires, fell fast.” Hist. of Wyoming, p. 
205. Let the reader compare this with Igna- 
tins’s version, and mark the agreement.— 
“They abandoned the high ground, and de- 
scended into the spacious fat below, giving 


Iadiana, bas accepted acatled from the Churely 
ia Monmouth, Illinois, to begdime theif: pastor, 


ennsylvania, has. receivéd a uns 
mous call from the Presbyterian Church of 
Mansfield, New Jersey, to become their pastor. 


WYOMING VALLEY, 
(Continued.) 


Some statements of Ignatius, recently made 
with reference to the Battle of Wyoming, have 
been controverted with no little acerbity by a 
Native in the last Presbyterian. : 

The ascription of the disasters of. that battle 
to the undue influence of intoxicating drink is 
caricatured as “‘ the gossip of garrulous idlers,” 
offensive to the survivors. None would be 
further than Ignatius from wantonly wounding 
the feelings of any one, or from the false pride 
of refusing to acknowledge an error, of which 
. hat he heard was re- 
pugnant to his preconceptions of all that was 
romantic and interesting in the Valley of Wy- 
oming, and had truth permitted, he would have 
gladly suppressed it. ‘* Amicus Plato, sed 
magts amica Veritas.” | 

Ignatius did not draw on his fancy. He did 
not invent his narrative. He did not stab in the 
dark. He did not strike, and conceal the hand. 
He mentioned openly the sources of his informa- 
tion. Why did not a Native assail them? 
Why did he dismiss them contemptuously, and 
reserve all his maledictions for the tourist? 
Ignatius referred to the Rev. Thomas P. Hunt 
by name, who resides near the very site of the 
massacre, and who is not an obscure person. 
He referred to Mr. Hunt’s published writings, 
in which the statement is made, a statement 
never-before, to his knowledge, denied in print. 
He referred to a respectable citizen of Wilkes- 
barre, whose father was in the battle, and made 
a narrow escape. He referred to another indi- 
vidual who had derived his information from 
men that had been in the battle. Why did not 
a Native call in question these authorities, in- 
stead of emptying all the vials of his wrath on 
the head of Ignatius? Is it candid, is it gener- 
ous, to stigmatize statements put forth on such 
authority as false and calumnious, or nothing 
better than gossip? Among the few to whom 
he had access, Ignatius spoke freely on the sub- 
ject; all acquiesced in the statement, and not a 
voice was heard by him in contravention of it. 
He supposed it was a notorious and unques- 
tioned tradition in the vicinity, and only omitted 
by Stone and Minor from personal considerations 
which could have no influence upon his own 
mind, or because they deemed such anecdotes 
beneath the dignity of history. Is Ignatius, un- 
der such circumstances, to be regarded as worthy 
of unmitigated censure and vituperation, and to 
be classed along with Coryatt, Pontoppidan, 
Mendez Pinto, and Baron Munchausen ? 

The following incident may be subjoined as 
confirmatory of the account in question. The 
gentleman who gave it to Ignatius had it from 
the mouth of the hero himself. 3 

Among the militia who sallied from Forty 
Fort to the battle, was a man by the name of B. 
This B. was so tipsy that he was unable to keep 
up with the march, and accordingly lay down 
behind some bushes, or other cover, on the way- 
side. There he fell fast asleep, and never heard 
a word of the battle till it was all over. As he 
was raising up his. head after his drunken 
stupor, a fugitive from the battle came running 
along, closely pursued by two Indians. As 
soon as the fugilive espied him, he called out, 
‘¢ B. is your gun loaded?” On being answered 
in the affirmative, ** then,” said he, ** shoot that 
cursed indian!” B. raised his gun, and shot 
the foremost savage dead, whereupon the second 
turned and fled in the opposite direction. This 
was the only man who could say, “ liquor had 
not injured him;” but whether the saving of 
that one individual’s life was a counterpoise to 
the sacrifice of so many men, women, and chil- 


This is a piece of circumstantial evidence, 
one of those undesigned coincidences in which 
Archdeacon Paley would have revelled. Here 
is the testimony of an eye-witness, nay, of a 
principal. Here is proof that liquor was used 
with no stinted hand. 

Mr. Hunt orally confirmed to [gnatius the 


dered his avthority, a citizen of Wilkesbarre, 
perhaps not less responsible or respectable than 
a Native. Mr. Hunt wrote the little work, Z 
will not injure Me,-to show the various ways 
in which persons, who are sober themselves, 
may be injured by the use of liquor on the part 
of others. He cites the massacre of Wyoming 
as an illustration. 

‘The prudent were for holding on to the 
forts, and defending themselves and their wives 
and little ones, until aid could arrive. But some 
of the more valorous had been drinking. They 
were bold and rash; they taunted the prudent 
with cowardice. A soldier had rather die than 


The battle was joined, but before it commenced, 
liquor wus furnished to our troops. ‘The issue 
of that battle was terrible; our men fought 
bravely, died hardly. But they foughtand died 
in vain. The monument tells their names, 
their sufferings, and their honour. But the la- 
dies of Wyoming have erected no monument to 
the one hundred and fifty widows, and six hun- 
dred orphans, made by that rash, rum-led ac- 
tion.” Pp. 29, 30. 

What conceivable motive can any man have 
for giving publicity to such lamentable narratives, 
other than the high and holy object of doing 
good? If such were the facts of the case, they 
They ought to be set up 
on high as a warning beacon. Let any one cast 
his eye on that little volume of Mr. Hunt, and 
enumerate the instances there accumulated, one 
of which Ignatius ventured to cite, and he will 
be afraid ever to say again, “ It will not injure 
me!” A Native ought to blush to denounce 
such attempts to benefit mankind as falsehood 
and calumny, or at least to dismiss them as 
“the gossip of garrulous idlers.” ‘To him 


+ man, whether the most} 


the Indians at one -@ppo 
nking them, and of directing from 
a plunging fire. . 

The two accounts 


the qu mi 
fantry to fight an overwhelming Indien force is 
to descend to a plain, parily cleared, and ex- 
pose their entire front to an enemy whose right 
ts protected by a thicket and a a Of 
the 1100 British. forces, 700 were Indians; 
while the American troops only mustered 300 
men, all told, neither vigorous nor disciplined, 
but hastily summoned from the plough or the 
shop, the superannuated, the weakly, and the 
youth in their teens. Under such unpropitious 
circumstances, a battle should by no means 
have been hazarded, efcept with the ground 
decidedly in their favour. They had not a 
single advantage to throw away.* Ie¢narius. 


* In his previous communication Jgnatins explicitly 
exonerated Colonel Zebulon Butler from the blame 
of this He stated, on the authority be- 
fore referred to, that Colonel Butler was averse to 
it, but felt himself compelled to take the field 
against his better judgment, to avoid the reproach 
of cowardice. For the character of Colonel But- 
ler, Ignatius has conceived the highest esteem, 
and be would be mortified if any thing he has said 
ehould be miscenstrued to his prejudice. That dis- 
tinguished individual was forced to yield, as other 
commanders have done before him, to the force of 
circumstances which were beyond his control. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BIBLE COUPLES.—NO. III. 


5. BAANAH AND RECHAB. 6. JOAB AND ABISHAI. 


The ambitious sometimes overreach them- 
selves, and dig their own pit. This takes place 
when they imagine that others are equally sel- 
fish and unscrupulous, as they are, in view of 
their advancement. Under the control of such 
a blinding passion, men will be guilty of the 
grossest treachery; they will not merely for- 
sake, but betray their own friends and old associ- 
ates, as soon as their power begins to decline, 
if by that means they may ingratiate them- 
selves with their enemies. From such treach- 
ery, whether social or political, in the sphere 
of friendship or official relation, the fear of God 
is no restraint. His holy name may even be 
appealed to in confirmation of the new alliance. 
Religious principle may be used as part of the 
cloak; or an attempt may be made to pacify 
the conscience, by alleging that religion has no 
connexion with such transactions. 

This is the moral of the short story of Baa- 
nah and Rechab, the sons of Rimmon. They 
were captains under Ishbosheth, who was the 
only surviving son of Saul, excepting the crip- 
ple, Mephibosheth. When they found that the 
cause of their leader was failing, they deter- 
mined to provide for themselves in good time, 
They went to the house of Ishbosheth under a 
false pretence, assassinated him, and brought 

‘his head to David, as if expecting it to be re- 
ceived as a full atonement for their part in the 
rebellion of the house of Saul. They also 
presumed to claim the merit of acting as the 
Lord's avengers in this cowardly deed. But 
they knew not David. They forgot how he 
had treated the young Amalekite, who had 
hastened to inform him that he had slain Saul - 
himself. The king, however, reminded them 
of it, and forthwith ordered the murderers to 
execution, 

The slaying of Abner, by the brothers Joab 
and Abishai, is another illustration to the same 
point. ‘The avenging of Asahel was the mere 
pretext of their crime. They knew he had fal- 
len through his own folly, by trusting to his 
fame for being like a wild roe in agility, and 
despising the repeated warnings of Abner, whom 
he persisted in pursuing. Equally crafty was 
Joab’s insinuation, that Abner’s return was but 
an artifice to spy out David’s condition. The 
real motive was Joab’s jealousy of the place 
that Abner was likely to gain in the esteem of 
the king. It was the disquiet of his own ambi- 
tion that led him to compass the destruction of 
his rival, by a far more disgraceful deception 
than that which he charged upon him, He took 
him aside in the gate to speak with him quietly, 
and there he and Abishai slew him. 

But the murderers gained only the curse of 
the king. ‘Though they were his own sister’s 
sons, David uttered a solemn imprecation upon 
them and their house, to the effect that there 
might always be in the family a memorial of 
this vile and unnatural offence, in at least one 
of the blood being known as a cripple, or a 
pauper; or infected with a loathsome distem- 
per, or coming to a violent end, 


For the Presbyterian, 


FUNDS FOR IRELAND. 


We have received the following from a 
“Country Pastor,” who wishes to be heard 
through our columns; and to his request we 
accede without expressing an opinion ourselves. 


Mr. Editor—| perceive that a deputation has 
arrived in New York for the purpose of raising 
funds for missionary purposes in Ireland. With 
the kindest feelings towards that country, the ques- 
tion forces itselfupon me, Is Ireland proper mis- 
stonary ground for the churches of the United 
States ? It will not be denied, that it is our first 
duty to provide the means of grace for our own 
population ; and that what we can do beyond this 


should go to the succour of those who are desti- — 


tute of the gospel, and who have no special 
claim upon any particular body of Christians to 
supply them. In other words, we are bound to 
look after the spiritual welfare of our own coun- 
trymen ; and, after this, of the heathen. ‘There 
can be no greater spiritual destitutions in Ire- 
land, than those which abound in our own 
Western and South-western States, and in the 
new Territories recently annexed to our coun- 
try. These regions must look exclusively to 
the churches of our own country for relief; all 
that Europe has done, or will do, for the valley 
of the Mississippi, is to send the growing multi- 
tudes of its Popish, ignorant, or infidel popula- 
tion; and thus augment the burden which is 
devolved upon our churches. Whether we shall 
be able to keep pace with the settlement of that 
vast region, and to supply its millions with 


that knoweth to do good, and doth it not, to him | Christian schools and churches, is a matter of 


it is sin.” James iv. 17. ‘* Thou shalt in any 
wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sino 
upon him.” Lev. xix. 17. 

There is a second count in the indictment, 
but it is hoped, the Scotch verdict of ‘not 
proven,” will be rendered on this as well as 
the other. 

Ignatius is rebuked because he described the 
engagement, under the circumstances, as a 
blunder. A Native gives up the whole matter, 
by conceding that it is “* perhaps still an open 
question.” If it is still an open question, then 
it is debatable, and Ignatius has a right to his 
own opinion, That opinion he formed on the 
ground. He may be mistaken. But if so, it 
is the mistake of one who is not an entire 
stranger to the principles of strategy and forti- 
fication, and who has studied on the map and 
on the ground, the plan of many a famous 
battle. 

‘‘ The field of battle,” says Col. Stone, ** was 
a plain, partly cleared and partly covered with 
shrub oaks and yellow pines.” ‘‘ Penetrating 
the thicket of the swamp” on the British right, 
“a heavy body of the Indians were enabled, 
unperceived, to ovtflank Col. Dennison, and 
suddenly, like a dark cloud, to fall upon his 
rear. The Americans, thus standing between 


extreme doubt. It is certain, that the work de- 
mands far more vigorous exertions, and a much 
more liberal outlay of money, than have hither- 
to been employed in prosecuting it. It is still 
an open question, whether evangelical religion, 
Popery, or infidelity is to have the permanent 
ascendency in several of the new States ; to say 
nothing of the new Popish Territories recently 
annexed ; and on the decision of this question 
seems suspended, under Providence, the future 
destiny of the Union. Is it wise, then, to divert 
funds from this field, and to-send them to Ireland; 
when the amount now contributed to Domestic 
Missions is inadequate to. the efficiency of this 
enterprise? Do not our Irish brethren see, that 
the work upon our hands is already too great 
for us; and that having in addition to their own 
churches (assisted by the Regium Donum) all 
England and Scotland to look to for aid, they 
should leave us to apply our own resources either 
at home, or among the heathen ; or if in Europe 
at all, among the continental nations, who have 
not, like Ireland, a specific claim for help upon 
Great Britain? 

That we have a large number of naturalized 
Irishmen in the United States, and that many 
of them are embraced among the useful and 
efficient members of our churches, is very trae. 
But, have they not a common interest with our- 
selves in supplying the country of their adop- 
tion with the means of grace? And are not 
they and we doing something for the Irish peo- 


ple, in providing religious ordinances for the 


od for in- | 


tens of —— who come to us annually in a 


} state of utter destitution 


The writetof this article is open to conyic. 
tion; and &@ has 
unfriendly @pirit to Ireland and its Opp 


-and injured Population. H. 8. 
the Presbytertis 
_, WHAT IS THE USE OF A TRACT? 


Is it the Bible? No. Is it m-gubstitute for 
the Bible? No. Is it divinely’ imspired? No. 
What then is the use of atract? A man once 
told me that- he had a Bible; not: one that he 
had purchased, but one that he had found in 
the street, and that he kept his bank notes in it, 
for that as no one in his house would ever look 
into that book, the money was sale there, That 
man was not a worse man, or more an enemy 
to the Bible, than tens of thousands around us. 
They do not know what the @ible contains, and 
therefore do not read it. But we know that it 
contains bank notes, great and precious pro- 
mises signed by the God of heaven, and coun- 
tersigned by the Lotd Jesus Christ with his 
own most precious blood; bank notes that are 
always punctually paid, and then they are 
always given back, that they may again be pre- 
sented and paid ‘whenever necessary. They 
are so many that they are enough for us and 
for others, and all may freely take them. Now 
to make these interesting facts known to the 
id and needy, that they may search the 

riptures and find the bank notes, and present- 
ing them receive eternal life, is the office and 
use of a tract. O. 


For the 
CHURCH MUSIC.—NO. IIL. 
CHANTING. 

The practice of chanting the praises of Jeho- 
vah does not receive that degree of attention 
which it deserves, Various influences have 
operated on the mind of the Protestant churches, 
excepting, perhaps, Episcopalians, which have 
had a tendency to prevent the introduction of 
chanting into their service. We have the 
strongest reasons for supposing that some of 
the Gregorian chants which are now used, were 
sung by the early Christians, not with the har- 
monies with which they are now clothed per- 
haps, although, even on this point, there may be 
some reasonable question. We hesitate not to 
say the simplicity, dignity, and sweetness of 
the chant, place it in point of character and use- 
fulness, quite as high as other species of our 
church music; and further, should any of us 
live to see fifty years hence, we shall find that 
chanting will form a prominent part of the 
choral service of the different sects of-Christians. 
It needs only to'become known, iu order that it 
may be desired; for wherever it has been intro- 
duced, it has seldom’ failed to please, and when 
a fair trial‘has been given, it has always been 
retained, 

Some of the objections that have been urged 
against chanting as a part of the church service 


penned these remarks in no — 


are, lst, That it is used bythe Roman Catholics. . 


2d. It is difficult to keep together, as the rhythm 
is not marked by bars and notes, and, there- 
fore, it cannot be performed by large bodies of 
singers. ‘Those who miake the first objection, 
must remember that Roman Catholics also use 
many of the same metrical tunes; hence, if the 
objection holds good in regard to chanting, we 
must give up all our singing or choral service, 
With respect to the second objection, experience 
has proved that it is quite as easy to unite per- 
fectly in a chant, as in a common tune, when 
the habit is fixed by proper practice. It is no 
more difficult to chant together than to réad to- 
gether ; perhaps not so much so. 

We have frequently heard five or six hundred 
individuals chant together in perfect time and 
tune, and we will agree to teach any body of 
singers, however large, providing they have 
some slight knowledge of music, in the course 
of a very few lessons, if they enter into the pro- 
ject with that hearty good-will so necessary to 
success in whatever we undertake. 

We are aware that wherever strong prejudice 
exists, it is a. difficult matter to overcome it; but 
on this point, all we desire is, an impartial trial 
either by the congregation or choir, and in our 
humble opinion, experience will prove that those 
who object to chanting are in fault, and we will 
repeat, in conclusion, the more it is practised, 
the more it will be approved, I, B. W 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANOTHER GOOD EXAMPLE. 

Mr. Editor—A travelling agent of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication recently visited 
Delhi, Delaware county, New York, with the 
books of the Board. The pastor and people en- 
tered heartily into the work of circulating the 
books through the congregation. Some eight 
or ten cheerfully offered themselves as volun- 
teers, and their success was truly gratifying. 
Books were sold in the space of five days to the 
amount of over one hundred dollars. Among 
these were more than thirty copies of the Con- 
fession of Faith, some twenty copies of the 
Great Supper, and fifieen copies of Thoughts 
on Family Worship. It is surprising to find 
such a destitution of the Confession of Faith in 
our churches; but it is gratifying to see how 
readily and eagerly they supply themselves 
when an opportunity offers, 

Allow a suggestion—may not the agents of 


Confession of Faith, and Thoughts on Family 
Worship into every family of the congregations 
they visit? Who will furnish the means to 
stereotype this latter work, that the price of it 
may be reduced? And who will furnish the 
means to place a copy of it in every family in 
connexion with the Presbyterian Church in these 
United States? Could a better, or a more 
hopeful thing be done? Who will do it? 


— 


| For the Presbyterian. 
THE CONTEMPLATED MUSIC BOOK. 


Mr. Editor.—The eubject of sacred music is 
confessedly an important subject. - It has a vi- 
tal connexion with the interests and prosperity 
of the kingdom of Christ, and it therefore de- 
mand: the Charch’s care, and the Church’s cul- 
tivation. It is from this fact, in part, that we 
hail the announcement of the meeting of the 
Assembly’s Committee on this subject, to in- 
quire into the practicability of compiling a col- 
lection of music adapted to the Psalmody of 
our Church. It is ta be hoped that the wishes 
of the Committee will be met, in a very general 
and lively interest on this subject; and in such 
aid as will lead to a favourab!e result in this 
matter. There are weighty reasons, we appre- 
hend, that it should be so. — 

ist. There is no one collection in all respects 
suited to our Psalmody. Some of our finest 
hymns cannot ordinarily be sung, because there 
are no tunes adapted to them in the books 
mostly used. This matter has beeg put to the 
test, not in places destitute of musical know- 
ledge, but where the best collections are well 
known. Now the Church choir should ever 
be saved from the mortification of having to 
say, ‘Sir, we cannot sing that.” 

2d. Uniformity on this subject in Gy churches 
is a strong reason why we should have our 
own collection. This is €n important matter; 
so important, that the wonder is, the effort has 
not been made before this, to bring it about. It 
is important to our comfort. when’ we travel 
from home. It is important to our edification: 
[t is important as a link of communion between 
brethren. And it is important in other respects, 
as might be easily shown. 

3d. The words of our Psalmody, and the 
tunes used, should be associated together. How 
very few of our hymns, or single verses of our 
psalms and hymns are found in the books now 
in general use! Our associations are.all astray 


here, and will continue so, both to 


the Board make an effort to get a copy of the . 
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ings were 
ptayer by the.Rev. Dr. Bethune. The chair 
wae occupied by the President of the Society, 
James Bayard, Esq. The annual report was 
read. by the Secretary, from which the follow- 
ing statistics of the Society are gleaned: The 
report of the Treasurer shows that the receipts 
of the Society for the past fiscal year, ending 
July lst, were $4262.44, being an increase of 
$494.90 over those of the preceding year; all 
of which has been expended in the furtherance 
of the object of the Society. During the year 
there were sold and distributed 4262 Bibles and 
3763. Testaments, making since the organiza- 
tion of the Society a total of 19,717 Bibles and 
20,912 Testaments. There have been dis- 
tributed among the public institutions of the 
city, hotels, steamboats, United States soldiers, 
424 Bibles and 163 
nts ing through the city 4 ibles an 
378 Testamente, In. the course of the year 
1432 Bibles and 543‘Testaments have been 


distributed among seamen and the crews of 


Gyster boats. ‘The report shows the auxiliary 
societies to be in a most’encouraging condition. 


Addresses were made Rev.Drs. Stevens; 
Parker, and Kennedyg foceedings were 
closed with the Seyethe Rev. Dr. 


Cuyler. 


PRESBYTERIAL ACADE “he Presbytery 


of Zanesvillé: bas established aPresbyterial 
Academy .ja.the Washingtoa, Gvern- 
ty, Obiog: 


of ths place 
from the Family 


Quarto, fd and guarantied the 
payment oF jousand seven hundred dol- 
Jats towards thebnildings,” “The Presbytery re- 
solved to raise More, and appointed 


the Rev. S. Brown 88 agent. 


ebyilding com- 


mitiee. has. heen appointed is expected 
that the building will be erected in the spring. 


One. of the most cheering signs of the times, is 


‘the multiplication of Presbyterial Academies, 


female, in every part of our country. 


A Oreanizep.—A Presbyterian 
Church was ‘recently organized in the village 
of Uniontown, Muskingum county, Ohio, by a 
Commitiee appointed by the Presbytery of 
Zanegville. The number of communicants is 


- fourteen, of whom siz, (heads of families,) were 


‘deacons were chosen. 


received on examination. One elder and two 


Tae In THE Navy.—Extract of 


‘letter from the Hon.'J. Y. Mason, Secretary of 


the Navy, toa friend of the Sabbath in Phila- 
delphia, dated Navy Department, December 
7th, 1848: 

“Sir—Your favour of the 16thof November 
refers to a subject of deep interest to a large 
portion of our fellow citizens. . .. . It affords 
te pleasuré to say that Chaplains have been 
appointed for the Navy, who regularly officiate 
at their several ports, and that it has been long 
a custom in the maval service to require no la- 
bour on Sunday calculated in any way to dese- 
crate its sacredness.” 

Trovete Yate Cottece.—The North-. 
ampton Courier states that the faculty of Yale 
College have punished ‘several of the actors in 
the annual ceremony of “ burying Euclid.” 
The faculty were determined to break up the 
custom, and threatened this year to take severe 
measures with any who might engage in its re- 
petition. Hence, the student who delivered the 
sermon, and the one who read the poem, with 
One or two others, were expelled. Others were 
rusticated, or otherwise punished. Nearly all 
the students were spectators, but only the actors 
were punished. A tutor, who went among 
them as a spy, was roughly treated. The stu- 
denis kicked him, knocked off his hat, and 
snowballed him, until he was obliged to flee for 


his life. 


THe Cnomra.— The following were the 
dates of the appearance of the disease at the 
several places mentioned, in Europe and Ame- 


» Yica at its former visit ; from which readers may 


_ exiled the Jesuits, attempted to retain 


calculate for themselves the probabilities of its 
approach. It broke out at Moscow on the 28th 
of September, 1830 ; at Sunderland, England, 
on the 28th of October, 1831; at Quebec, June 
8th; 18382 ; at New York, June 27th; at Phila- 
delphia, July 16th; at Boston, on the 15th of 
August, 

HLoRoFoRM a Cure For Cnorera !|—Dr. 
James Hill, resident surgeon at the Peckham 
House Asylum, (England,) states that he has 
tried ‘chloroform in ten cases of malignant 
cholera, with complete success; six of the 
patients having perfectly recovered, and four 
being convalescent. Dr. Dickson, the celebra- 
ted and popular author of the Chrono-thermal 
system applies (says the London papers,) his 
principle of time and heat to the treatment of 
cholera. He gives chloroform in the early 


stages, as an anaesthetic. He also recommends 
the caiiitious use of kreosote, phosphorus, and 


_strychnia; also, hydrocyanic acid. 


He pro- 
nounces calomel, cayenne, and assafcetida as 
puerile agents in attacks of the disease. 

New Cuurcu.—The Building Commitiee of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, in Princeton 
New Jersey, have contracted for a Church edi- 
fice seventy by thirty-two feet with tower, some- 
what after the old English style of building— 
steep roof, pointed windows, diamond sash, é&c. 

Roms Comine to toe Unirep Sratzs.— 
The Baltimore Sun says that De Vico, a cele- 
brated Roman: astronomer, and Dr. Pianciani, 
the oldest member-of the noble family of that 
name, of Spoleto, in Umboia, but. more distin- 
guished. as the Professor of Chemistry in the 
College of the Jesuits of Rome, having re- 
nounced the honours attached to his birth, that 
he might become a member of a Jesuit Frater- 
nily, are to be connected with the Georgetown 
(District of Columbia) Seminary. It is said 
that the newgovernment of Rome, it 

De Vico 


and.Pianciani, A number of young gentlemen, 
udents., .at Rome, are.;collecting at 


et 
Georgetown, .... 


Cuurcn 1n Guascow.—The 

cottish ian says :—** We observe from 
the abstract of the public accounts just issued 
by the Town Council, that while the expense of 
thaintaining the city churches during the finan- ‘ 
cial year just closed-was 46582. the revenue’ 
from seat rents ‘for the same 


as far as we have been able to discover it, arose 
from some mistake committed by the election 


| clerks in certifying to some candidates vated for 


at the recent election. The Constitution of Ohio 

ides for a Senate of ‘thirty-six and a House of 
twenty-two members, “apportioned among the 
several counties of the State,” and provides that 
the Legislature sha}, at stated periods, re-apportion 
the members of each House. st winter was the 
time fixed for the discharge of this duty, and it 
was performed by the Legislature then existing, 
which was Whig in each House. The county of 
Hamilton (which includes Cincinnati) was found 
to contain a population fully entitling it two 
Senators and five Representatives, while no other 
county was entitled to more than one Senator 
nor to more than one Representative. The 
Legislature, in districting the State for the 
election of Senators and Representatives, divided 
Hamilton county into two districts, one entitled to 
three representatives, and the other totwo. This, 
the democrats contended, was unconstitutional, 
and resisted the application of the law at the late 
election, by voting for five representatives in the 
county on general ticket, without regard to the 
districts. In the first district, the Whig candidates 
were elected, but the Clerk of the County Court, 
disregarding the law ard the election, gave the 
certificates of election to the whole five democratic 
candidates. After considerable controversy, he 
gave certificates to the Whigs also, so that there 
are two sets of claimants from-that county. Now, 
it so’ happened that parties in the House were ex. 
actly tied, and the majority depended entirely upon 
which of the twosets of Hamilton delegates should 
be admitted. Both parties insist onthe rights of their 
candidates, and as both refuse to yield any thing, 
they have organized separately, but until the claims 
of the rival candidates are disposed of, no business 
can be transacted. There was a rumour at Colum- 
bus on the 13th inst. that Governor Bebb, under this 
state of affairs, will hold over until the Legislature 
shal! have counted the votes for Governor and de- 
clared who is his successor. 


Tre Treasury Report.—The Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the T’reasury was laid before 
Congress on the 11th inst. It is of great length, and 
we can only give an abstract of it. 

The report opens with a statement of the receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1848. The receipts from custome, public 
lands, loans, and all other sources, amount to 
$58,394,701.84: the expenditures to $58,211,- 
167.24: leaving a balance in the Treasury, July 
Ist, of $153,534.60. These statements, together 


_ with those of the estimates for the current fiscal 


year, have all been embodied in the President’s 
Message. 

A comparison of the amount of revenue under 
the present tariff, with that received under the 
tariff of 1842; is made; by which it appears that 
the annual average under the present law is said 
to be $7,007,280.96 more than under the former. 
Following this, isa Jong and elaborate argument 
in favour of Jow duties, and opposed to the protec- 
tive system, which the Secretary denounces as 
“‘acrarian,” and “a war upon property.” 

‘The report then goes on to speak of the coast 
surveys on the Pacific, and recommends that collec- 
tion districts be established at San Diego, Monte- 
rey, Puget Sound, and San Francisco. ‘he im- 
mense commerce that is exnected to arise between 
our Pacific coast and the Asiatic nations is reter- 
red to, and for the sake of our commerce, as well 
as our revenue, a number of additional steamships 
is recommended for use on that ocean, as well as 
on the Atlantic and the Gulf. The Secretary re- 
news his recommendations for reciprocal free trade 
between the Canadas i 
cal and unrestricted commerce between our Re- 
public and Mexico is also recommended, and the 
prospect held out that it wil] soon be brought about. 

A Branch Mint in the city of New York is again 
strongly urged upon Congress, and a number of 
statements are mace to slow the necessity for one. 

The loan of $16,000,000, authorized by the act 
of 3lst of March, is referred to, and the amount of 
premium obtained for it is given at $487,168.66. 
The public debt for each year from 1790 down to 
1848, is referred to for the sake of comparison, and 
the result is highly favourable to the present con- 
dition of our finances and resources. The public 
debt, at the present time, including the loan yet to 
be paid in, is $65,278,450.41. 

he public lands amount to 1,442,217,839 acres, 
worth, at $1.25 per acre, $1,802,772,296. Re- 
garding them, however, as worth only 25 cents 
per acre, their value is $360,554,459. 

Some former recommendations in regard to the 
Government Stocks, Bounty Land Script, &c., are 
renewed. The Secretary recomfiends that the 
Department be authorized to purchase at market 
rates, any portion of the public debt of $28,000,000, 
of the act of 28th January, 1847. A purchase of 
this kind, to the amount of $50,000, was receutly 
made under authority of the Department, by the 
Collector of New York. The coast survey has 
been carried on with zeal and effect in the past 
year, aod important discoveries have been made in 
the character of the coast and in the various cur- 
rents. Improvements in the Light House system 
are recommended. Improvements in the standard 
system of weights and measures are also suggested. 
A grant of a section of land in every quarter 
township of Oregon, New Mexico, and California, 
for purposes of education, is strongly urged. The 
gold region of California is referred to, and the 
establishment of a Branch Mint at San Francisco 
is very strongly urged upon Congress. A scientific 
commission to make a geological gurvey of the 
territory is also recommended. The report closes 
with an earnest prayer for the continuance of the 
prosperity that already has so signally blessed our 
country. 

Disinrection.—Professor Grant is to employ his 
disinfecting agent in the prisons, almshouses, and 
other public buildings of New York, to purify them 
against the visit of the cholera. 

Goop Ace.—Benjamin Kendall died at the 
advanced age of one hundred years, on Thursday 
the 7th inst. at Milestown, a short distance from 
Philadelphia. .He prided himself on being a ser- 
vant to General Washington. . 


Staver Caprurep.—Captain Kennard, of the 
ship Goodwin, which arrived at this port yesterday, 
from Calcutta, via St. Helena, October 12th, makes 
the following report: —“ A brig, with upwards of 


four hundred slaves, arrived at St. Helena, a few 


days previous. She was captured by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Britomart, on the West Coast of 
Africa, without colours or papers. She had been 
boarded several times, by Her Britannic Majesty’s 
brig Dart, when she always represented herself as 
the American brig Frederica, with American col- 
ours and papers. She was taken at Congo, at 
which place, it appears, she was delivered to Bra- 
zilian purchasers. The cook on board at the time 
she was under’ American colours, remained in the 
vesse! when she was captured. She was taken to 
St. Helena, for adjudication at the Vice-Admiralty 
Court. Ab it forty of the negroes were lost on 
the passage. The remainder were put into the 
depot, sad oben fit_ to go, would, with their own 
free will end consent, be sent to one of the West 
India Islands.— Boston Journal. 


First Disoovery or tHe Catirornia 
Mines.—From an article in gus 
iographical Cyclopedia, we learn t the go 
com first discovered by the 
Jesuits, about the middle of the last century. The 
Jesuits concealed their discovery from the Govern- 
ment, and the suspicion that they had done so per- 
haps had something to do with their expulsion from 
Mexico. In 1769, Don Jose Galvez, Marquis of | 
Sonora, undertook an expedition into California to 
ascertain the truth of the reperts respecting the 
old,“ in the rivers, in the soil, and in the rocks.” 

e was accompanied by the celebrated Don Miguel 
Jose de Arenza, who, discouraged by the fruitless 
search of a few weeks, recommended the abanaon- 
ment of the enterprise, and for contending that the 


Marquis Was insane for proceeding, was thrown 


the suppression of the slave trade, and in the pro- 
tection of the interests of the Republic. 


Tae Free Navigation or THE St. Lawrence.— 
The adjourned meeting of the inhabitants of Mon- 
treal, in favour of repealing the English Navigation 
Laws, so far as Canada is concerned, was, say the 
Montreal papers, attended by two or three thon- 
sand persons, and the proceedings characterized by 
unaniinity and enthusiasm. 


Senator From Arkansas.— Major Solon Borland 
has been elected by the Legislature of Arkansas, a 
Senator of the United States for six years, com- 
mencing the 4th of March, 1849. He had pre- 
viously been elected to fill the unexpired term of 
the Hon. A. H. Sevier, who resigned to take the 
appuintment of Minister to Mexico. 


Navy Assistant Surcroxs.—The following As- 
sistant Surgeons in the navy, examined by the 
medical board recently convened at the Naval 
Asylum, in Philadelphia, have been found qualified 
for promotion and passed, viz. Andrew A. Hender- 
son, Passed Assistant Surgeon, to rank néxt after 
Passed Assistant Surgeon J. Hopkinson. Elisha 
K. Kane, Passed Assistant Surgeon, to rank next 
after Passed Assistant Surgeon J. Wilson, Jr. Ed- 
ward Hudson, Passed Assistant Surgeon, to rank 
next after Passed Assistant Surgeon E. K. Kane. 
Of the candidates examined for admission into the 


‘service as Assistant Surgeons, the following have 


been found qualified, viz. :—1. Francis M. Gunnell, 
of the District of Columbia. 2. James Suddards, 
of Pennsylvania. 3. Robert Carter, of Virginia. 
4. 8. Allen Engles, of Pennsylvania. 5. Edward 
Shippen, of Pennsylvania. 6. Gerard Alexander, 
of Kentucky. 7. Benjamin Vreeland, of New 
York. 8. Walter Hore, of Virginia. 9. Carthon 
Archer, of Virginia. 10. Richard B. Tunstall, of 
Virginia. 11. Charles H. Williamson, of Virginia. 
12. James F. Huestis, of Louisiana. 13. Arthur 
M. Lynah, of South Carolina. | 


Fire in THe Raope Istanp Mines.—The 
Boston Post announces that a fire has occurred at 
the Roger Williams Coal Mine, burning their 
Jarge building that covers the entrance to their 
shaft. ‘The miners had been preparing their 
matches, after which they went down into the 
shaft, where soon an explosion of some kegs of 

wder took place, which set the building on fire. 

he report was heard distinctly one mile. The 
anxiety for the men who were in the bowels of 
the earth was intense, but they soon made their 
appearance out-of a hole in the ground some three 
hundred feet from the fire. The building was en- 
tirely consumed. The loss will be some thousands. 


New York anv Erie Ratt Roav.—This great 
work is progressing more rapidly than was antici- 
pated. Another section, extending to Binghamton, 
is to be opened by the Ist of January. This en- 
ables the company to look through the mountains 
of Sullivan and Delaware, into the valleys of 
Broome, Tioga, Chemung, &c. A train of cars 
with six hundred passengers passed over this road 
from Binghamton to Lanesboro on the 5th inst. and 
the whole line from Binghamton to Piermont it is 
expected will be in readiness for travel by Satur- 
day, 16th inst. 

Great Feat.—The President’s 
Message was telegraphed from Baltimore to St. 
Louis in twenty-four hours from the commence- 
ment. ‘The message was written out in full, fol- 
lowing the copy verbatim, even to the punctuation 
and paragraphs, a thing not usualiy done in tele--; 
graphing. ‘The number of words was 50,000. In 
its progress to St. Louis the message was dropped 
at the following stations on the line, viz; York, 
Harrisburg, Carlisle, Chambersburg, Bedford, and 
Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania; Massillon, Cleaveland, 
Zanesville, Columbus, Dayton, and -Cineinnati, in 
Ohio; Madison, and Evansville, in Indiana: Louis- 
ville, in Kentucky; and Saline, in Illinois; a large 
portion of the message reached Buffalo, New York, 
but the connection was broken off by a storm pre- 
vailing at that end of the line before its completion; 
it was also received at all the minor intermediate 
stations between Baltimore and Evansville, In- 
diana. The idea of a ducument filling twelve 
columns of the Union, uppearing in print in a city 
nearly one thousand miles distant from Washing- 
ton, twenty-four hours after its delivery, is almost 
beyond belief. | 


Navaut.—The United States store ship Supply. 
which, our readers will recollect, formed part of 
the Dead Sea Expedition, arrived at Norfolk on 
Friday, the 8th ult. in forty-six days from Gibraltar. 


Suear.—The culture of sugar has been com- 
meuced in Georgia, and so far with much success. 


Postrace By Unirep States STeamMers.— 
The postage on a letter (not exceeding a half ounce) 
sent to Havana by a mail steamer which goes 
from New York or Charleston to Havana, is twelve 
and a half cents, whether it ia sent from St. Louis, 
Boston, New York, or any other point in the coun- 
try. Newspapers and pamphlets pay a sea postage’ 
‘of three cents each, with the inland postage added. 
This regulation obviates the necessity of forward- 
ing to the care of persons at either New York or 
the South. 


For Cauirornsta.—The New York Commercial 
Advertiser has a list of about twenty vessels which 
have sailed for California, and many others are 
advertised in all our principal cities. In fact, very 
many people are becoming positively crazy upon 
the subject, and it is amusing to hear them eati- 
mate the probable expense of reaching the enchant- 
ed region. 

From Orecon.—We have accounts by way of 


California, from Oregon, announcing the increase 


of the army to three bundred men, and the disper- 
sion of the Indians, who had fled to the mountains. 
They were willifig to make peace, which the 
whites refused to do until the murderers of Dr. 
Whitman and family were surrendered. This the 
Indians objected to, on the ground that many In- 
dians had been killed in battle, which ought to be 
ample satisfaction. 

Toe Servicr.—During the last fiscal 
year, according to the report of the Postmaster 
General, the transportation of the mails has in- 
creased more than two millions of miles, the length 
of the routes being increased more than nine thou- 
sand miles. Our foreign mails are transported 
every other month 3800 miles and back, at a cost 
of $100,500... The post routes within the United 
States on the 30th of June last, were more than 
163,000 miles in length, and the annual transpor- 
tation of the mail upon them was more than forty- 
one millions of miles. The number of post offices 
at the same time was 16,159, being 1013 more 
than those of the previous year. | 


PennsyLvania Raitroap.—The second annual 
report of the Pennsylvania Railroad, formerly called 
tbe Central, has been made, and the statements 
made by the Directors are very satisfactory to the 
stockholders. The report states that the amount 
received from installments paid in is $1,625,710 00 
Of which there has been expended, 1,108,269 31 


Leaving a balance of 515,440 69 
Installments to be collected ~ 1,520,000 00 


Funds for the prosecution of the work $2,035,440 69 
The estimate of the whole road, graded for double 
track and single track laid, includiug road over the 
mountains, depots, locomotives, cars &c. $11,140,- 
This estimate is for the heaviest trade. But 

to make the road available to the trade of the coun- 
try for the entire distance, the whole expenditure 
is estimated at $7,860,000. Of this sum, there 
have been subscribed $5,250,000, leaving to be sub 
scribed $2,610,000... The work is naturally divided 
into two sections: frum Harrisburg to the base of 
the mountain, connecting with the road to Johns- 
town, forming a line of miles long; and from 
the Western base of the mountain to Pittsburgh, 
76 miles—making 358 miles as the whole dietance 
between the two cities of Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia. As there is some doubt of the requisite funds 
being available as fast as wanted to complete the 
whole work, should the entire line be simultaneous- 
ly placed under contract, the Board of Directors 
hasspplied its whole means to the Eastern Division, 


at New Yorx.—The disease, as well 
as the alarm, appear to be subsiding. The reports 
of the Board of Health announce 42 cages so far, 
15 of which have proved fatal. All were at Staten 
Island except_two, one of whom had been discharg- 
ed from quarantine, and was afterwards attacked 
in the city. The other, at the German hotel, cor- 
ner of Greenwich and Ceder streets, which was 
fatal, 
Tue Curroxers.—The Cherokee Nation seem 
to have some trouble with their public schools. 
The school houses have been burned, and at the 
late meeting of the National Council, strong mea- 
sures were passed for the protection of the build- 
ings and of the teachers. A petition was presented 
by a woman of Tahlequah District, praying for re- 
dress and indemnification for spas one of the 
seminaries within a quarter ef a of her resi- 
dence. It was laid on the table iqdefnitely. 

TevecraPHic Receipts.—-It would appear that Mr. 
Morse and his associate owners of the magnetic tele- 


graph patent are already deriving large returns 


rom it. According to the New York Express, the 

fact came out in the Kentucky suit between Morse 
and O’Reilly, that Morse & Co. have already re- 
ceived $400,000 in stock on twenty lines of tele- 
graph now in operation, to say rag of the 
Atlantic, Lake, and Mississippi lines. The lines 
here enumerated divide from six tu ten per cent. 
per annum. 


Vexocity or Cannon Sxot.—From an extended 
series of experiments made at the Washington 


_Arsenal, with the balistic pendulum, by Captain 


Mordecai, of the Ordnance Department, it has 
been determined that the velogity of a thirty-two 
pound’shot varies from twelve t6 nineteen hundred 
feet per second, or nearly twenty miles perminute. 
The velocity of the electric wave along the tele- 
graph wires is nearly 200,000 miles per second, 
compared with which the speed of the cannon ball 
is almost quiescence. 


A New City.—The Buffalo express says that a 
company, consisting of gentlemen of Cleaveland 
(Ohio) and Albany forwarders, has been organized, 
with the purpose of founding a new commercial 
depot at Tonawanda, twelve miles below Buffalo. 
They have purchased 1400 acres of land lying on 
Niagara river and Tonawanda Creek, in the village 
of Tonawanda, for which they have paid $58/000, 
and are now receiving proposals for the constrac- 
tion of docks, elevators, warehouses, &c. necessary 
for the purposes of transhipment. ‘The reasons as- 
signed for the movement are the delays and em- 
barrassments attendant upon the transhipping of 
property at Buffalo with the present harbour facili- 
ties. 


Istumus or TeHuaNtepEo.—By. the last arrival |. 


from Mexico, we learn from good authority, says 
the New Orleans Bulletin, that the house of Man- 
ning & Mackintosh, of Mexico, who have taken 
charge of the great undertaking for opening a 
water communication between the two oceans 
through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, have already 
begun a road for the transportation of all the mate- 
rials necessary for the great work. 


Genera Taytor’s Resienation.—A cotempo- 
rary was in error, says the New Orleans Bulletin, 
of the 1st inst. in saying that General Taylor had 
forwarded his resignation to the War Department, 
to take effect on the Ist of February. General 
Taylor is at present actively engaged in arranging 
and settling up every thing connected with his 
forty years’ service in the army, which he wishes 
and intends shall be finally closed previous to his 
assuming his new and more responsible duties, 
When this is accomplished, and gll the arrange- 
ments completed for the transfer of his command, 
he will then send in his resignation, and not sooner. 


More Ricues From Catirornia.—Among the 
specimens of the mineral wealth of California, 
which were brought to Washington, on Thursday, 
7th inst. by Lieutenant Loeser, were some grains 
of metal supposed to be platina, one of the heaviest 
of metals ; and also a rich specimen of cinnabar, or 
the ore of quicksilver, (very heavy.). They are 
transmitted to the mint, with the gold of California, 
also to be submitted to analysis. Some suppose 
that the quicksilver mine of California may prove 
more valuable even than its placers of gold. The 
high price of quicksilver, so important a material 
for extracting gold from its combinations, has 
hitherto prevented the working of many of the 
mines. Should this treasure continue to be as 
abundant as it promises to do, and as this specimen 
of cinnabar indicates, the quicksilver mines of Cali- 
fornia will probably prove the richest in the world. 
— Washington Union, Dec. 9. 


A Curious Ff&cr.—It is an astonishing fact that 
in the year 1832 the cholera broke out on board 
the packet ship Henry IV. in lat. 43 deg. 30 min. 
and in 1848 on board the packet ship New York, in 
about the same latitude and longitude, there pro- 
bably being not a single degree difference in either. 
This may afford matter of speculation for the curious 
and scientific.—New York Herald. ~ 


Cauirornia GoLp.—The newspapers teem with 
letters from the gold region, but they all seem cast 
in one mould, their descriptions of the metallic 
abundance being so uniform, and when one has 
been read there is little or nothing more to learn. 
At the last accounts three thousand persons were 
engaged in seeking gold dust, getting out it was 
estimated, a million of dollars monthly. The per- 
sons thus occupied were of all professions, from 
the Attorney General of the Sandwich Isards, to 
a whaleman before the mast. 

The gold diggers generally work in small compa- 
nies of six or eight. They have a tent, provisions, 
cattle, and horses. Each takes his turn in cooking 
and keeping camp. Four or five are engaged in 
getting out gold, and one or two in what they call 
prospecting—that is, hunting for some richer vein 
or deposit. ‘They are represented 18 @ merry set 
of fellows, full of excitement and fun. They un- 
dergo great fatigue, and make sport of their hard- 
ships. 

At Monterey and San Francisco houses are de- 
serted, and cannot be leased at any price; while 
in the vicinity of the gold region a small two story 
dwelling is rented at five hundred dollars a month, 
Vessels dare not stop at San Francisco, lest their 
crews sliould desert ina body. The enlisted sol- 
diers of the United States are leaving their colours 
to seek fortune at the mines: The necessaries of 
life have risen to an extravagant height. ‘The of- 
ficers of our army stationed there are addressing 
to their official superiors at home the most distress- 
ing complaints of the situation in which they are 
placed, amidst the alarming abundance of gold, 
and the limited supply of rations, clothing, pro- 
vender, quarters, and the thousand other little ne- 
cessities of life, which are found to be indispensa- 
ble even in the gold region. Officers at military 
posts can draw many things in kind, but others, on 
detached service or occasional duty, cannot get a 
week’s board for a month’s pay. A poor second 
lieutenant writes, ‘* My month’s pay will just com- 
mand a barrel of flour.” . 

The Mormons in California have laid claim to a 
large portion of gold territory, and demand thirty 
per cent. of the ore taken therefrom. An express 
has been sent to the Salt Lake settlement, where 
about ten thousand Mormons are located. There 
is a rumour that equally rich mines have been dis- 
covered in that region. The thirty per cent. de- 
manded by the Mormons is expected to lead to 
trouble among the other settlets. | 

A very intelligent officer of the navy, says the 
Tribune, who has been recently over the entire 
gold region of California, for the. purpose of exem- 
ining the matter thoroughly, states that by the 
month of March we shall be receiving from Cali- 
fornia three millions per month in gold. This offi- 
cer himself has a considerable quantity of the gold, 
which has reached New Orleans, and other latge 
amounts he knows to be on the-way; 

The Washington Union announces that Lieut. 
Loesser has arrived with the specimens of gold 
sent by Colonel Mason to the War’ Department. 


’ He brought several specim ens, in all near 


. pitalist to negotiate the $900,000 of the indemni- 


| ward. But, in the inscrutable providence of God. he has for 
ten years been laid aside 
minated his days on ea : 
him often during the last eighteen months, 
that his confidence and 


tance from Indepenuence to Sante Fe and Chihua- 
bua is set down at near eight hundred miles, and 
that from Upper Cross-timbers to Santa Fe at 
not over t hundred miles. On the whole, the 
writer makes out a strong case, as lawyers say, in 
favour of the Texian route. 


Savery 1n Cairornia.—The Rochester Demo- 
crat publishes a letter from California, aensermrh, 
Col. J. D. Stevenson—who, it will be remembered, 
was sent out to that country in command of a re- 

iment— addressed to a friend in Rochester, New 

ork. The letter is not of so Jate a date as other 
advices, and contains nonewsof importance. ‘The 
following extract, however, giving the writer's 
views in regard to slavery in California, will be 
read with interest:—‘ That this territory is of 
great importance to the United States no one can 
doubt, as it will form the extreme boundary on the 
Pacific of our mighty Republic, a boundary, too, 
that can never be trodden by aslave. Whatever 
may be the action of Congress on this all-important 
subject, it can never affect this territory, for here 
slaves can never existas such. The best that can 
be imported, when their labour comes into compe- 
tition with the Indian labourer, would not be worth 
their transportation. Indians can be hired at from 
#4 to $5 per month and their food, which consists 
of corn and beans only, and they will do as much 
work ina day asanegrosiave. Beside, the whole 
people of the country are averse to slavery; but if 
they were not, here the negro is as much respected 
as his master; and I have known some few 1n- 
stances of a slave (there are some few here among 
the officers) and his master visiting the same 
family.”’ 

Discovery or Sprinas.— Dr. 8S. P. White, 
at the meeting of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine on Wednesday, read an account of some acid 
springs, eight in number, found in Byron, Genessee 
county, New York. ‘hey are strongly impreg- 
nated with pure sulphuric acid, which increases in 
strength during a draught. The vegetable matter 
is killed around them. The water is colourless, 
and from one spring sufficient to turn a grist mill. 
A similar spring is known to exist in Persia, Asia, 
where it is used to make sherbet, as a substitute 
for lemons. The waters have been analysed by 
Emmons, Chilton, Stillman, and others. 


Emieration.—Land Sales.—Emigration contin- 
ues to flow into the far West very rapidly. At the 
land office in Green Bay, during the last four 
months, entries to the amount of over 140,000 acres 
=e made, over $180,000 having been re- 
ceived. 


Tse Feenca Evection.—Last Sabbath was the 
day of the Presidential election in France. Ca- 
vaignac or Louis Napoleon? The Republic or the 
Empire? The result will be expected with equal 
curiosity and solicitude. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM MEXIUO. 

The last dates by way of New Orleans, are from 
Vera Cruz to the 24th, and the capital@o the 18th 
ult. Intelligence from the Metropolis announces 
that on the 13th ult. Senor Otera had resigned his 
office, as Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and was 
succeeded by Don Luis Guevas, who was sworn in 
on the 15th alt. El Siglo denies that the Go- 
vernment connived in any manner at the flight of 
Paredes. Bodies of soldiers were sent in all di- 
rections to intercept him, but without success. 
The fiscal difficulties of Herrera’s administration 
are said to be very great. He cannot get any ca- 


ty, nor the $600,000 proceeding from the import 
duties. 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


The Committee appointed by the last General Assem- 
bly, (Minutes of 1848, pp. 18 and 55,) are hereby 
called to meet at the Rooms of the Board of Publica- 
tion, at Philadelphia, on Tuesday the 9th day of Jan- 
uary, 1849, at 10 o’clock, A.M. ‘This timely and pub- 
lic notice is given, with a view not only of directing the 
attention of the members of the Committee to this sub- 
ject, but of inviting other competent and interested per- 
sons, especially in the Presbyterian Church, to forward 
to the Committee, lists of such standard tunes as are 
approved and in use, in their respective neighbourhoods, 
together with an index to the books wherein they are to 
be found, and also their views upon the whole subject. 

It is requested that communications may be addressed 
to the undersigned, Chairman of the Committee, previous 
to the 3lst day of December, 1848. 

Joun M. Kress. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by Rev. Willis Lord, D.D. 
W. MonTGoMERY eldest daughter of 
Joun Ma.sEED, Esq. all of Philadelphia. 

In Geena C. on the 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Berry, Me Leouine Jenxins. of New York, to Miss Rosa 
Lovisa Beever, daughter of Louis Beeler, of Washington, 
Disirict of Columbia. 

At Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. 
W Beates, Mr. C. Geycer, of Maryland, to Mise ANN M. 
Beates, of the former place. 

At Spruce Creek, Centre county, Pennsylvania, on the 
23d ult. by the Rev. D. L. Hughes, Mr. Gzorak Wasuine- 
Ton McWitttiams to Miss Maria BalILey, all of Spruce 
Creek, Pennsy|vania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, of pulmonary Consumption, at the residence of her 
father, in Haverford Township, Delaware county, Pennsy!- 
vania, Miss ELIZABETH JANE BLAOK, in the 22d year of her 
age. Long a exempl member of the Presbyterian 
Church, the bright sun which arose on the morning of her 
early youth soon lit up for her the brilliancy of the Christian 
grave, and she sank into its embrace in the peaceful yet 
assured hope, that He who had been her stay would still 
support her, and make its dark portals but the vestibule 
of her upper home with Him on high; an outer entrance, 
through which she would only pass to “the rest which 
remaineth for the people of God.”’ 7 S. A. B. 

Died, at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, on the Ist inst. Mrs. . 
Mary Parker, wife of Colonel Robert Parker, deceased, 
aged 84 years Few females have lived so long or so well, 
as this excellent woman whose death we have just an 
nounced. When she was in the seventeenth year of her 
age, she responded to the call of her Divine Master, devoted 
herself to his service, and for sixty-seven years was a con 
sistent and exemplary member of the Presbyterian Church 
in Mercersburg. She was much esteemed and great! 
beloved. She filled a wide sphere inthe church of whic 
she was a member, and in the community in which she 
lived. Her snental faculties continued active and vigorous 
to the end of her life. Her death was peaceful. “The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness.” “Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright; for the end of that man is peace.” c. 

Died, on the 2d inst.in Greenwich, Warren county, New 
Jersey, SamugL T. Stewart a ruling elder of the Presby- 
terian church in that place, after a a and distressing 
iliness of dropsy of the pericardium. r. Stewart was 
born in Tinicum, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, February 
26, 1784, but removed, with his father, to Warren county, 
New Jersey, in 1793, where he has resided ever since. He 
was a man much respected and beloved ; a worthy citizen, 
a most affectionate husband and father, a kind and loyal 
friend, a consistent Christian, and a judicious and attentive 
ruler of the church. For the last twenty-three years he 
has served the church of Greenwich in the office of ruling 
elder, and his death will leave a chasm in the service and 
in the church, which will not soon be filled. , No man, in 
the community in which he dwelt, will be more sincerely 
mourned.’ But the change has been gain to him “ Re- 
nouncing all righteousness of my own, my only trust is in 
the everlasting righteousness of my Redeemer, brought in 
by his obedience and death.” Such were amongst his last 
words to his pastor. And a few hours after uttering them 
without a struggle. he slept in Jesus, realizing the, poet's 
conception of a Christian's death, 

How blest the righteous when he dies.” _ 

Died, at his residence in Waynesboro, Franklin county, 
Pooanzivania. on the 26th ult. Mr. Joun Crayton, in the 
fifty third year ofhis age. Possessed of a lively, social, and 
obliging disposition, the deceased made many friends. Sen- 
sible and upright, he secured the confidence of his fellow 
men, and before the lingering and mysterious disease which, 
impairing his mental and physical powers, disqualified him 
for all active duties, was a leading and useful man in the 
community. He was a member and ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian Charch, ordained to that office by the Rev. 
James Buchanan, who went, before him, to his rest and re- 


by the ifiness which finally ter- 
rth. The writer of this has visited 
can attest 


hope were in thé merita of Christ 


death bed experience. Previously to what might be called 
her death-bed proper, she had frequently prayed and ex. 


pressed the strong hope that her departure from the body 
might be — and peaceful, as she had a great of 
the mortal tenement being taken down with & or 
agonizing violence; and this was granted in such @f extra- 


ordinary degree, that it was with difficulty that her anxious 
friends could mark the moment of her decease. ‘The spirit 
of the dispensation seemed to whisper, as the soul was 
going out, He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
“ Tell me, my soul, can this be death f”’ 

Yes, it was her death, for she died in Jesus; and as “we 
believe that Jesus died, and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” —Communi- 


BUFFALO CITY PRESBYTERY. 
_ Buffalo City Presbytery will hold their next stated meet- 
ing at Bethany Centre, on the 2d Tuesday of January next, 
to be opened with a sermon, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 
James Reminoron, Stated Clerk. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY ANNIVERSARY. 


The Twenty second Anniversary of the New York “ 
Tract Society, and ‘Twenty sixth of the Female Branch, will 
be held at the Tabernacle, Broadway, New York, on 
Wednesday next, 20th inst. A meeting will be held in the 
Lecture Room, for prayer, itn. and exhortation, at ten 
o’clock in the morning. The Annual Meeting will be held 
in the evening at seven o’clock, when the yearly Reports 
will be presented, addresses made by the Rev. Drs. Dili and 
Bethune, and the Rev. J. W. ‘Taggart, a contribution will 
be received, in cash and subscriptions, towards the support 
of the Society for the ensuing year, and incidental business 
transacted. All persons who feel interested in promoting 
the best interesis of their fellow-men are very cordially 
invited to be present. 

The Rev. William Adams, D. D., will preach a Sermon at 
the Lafayette Place Reformed Dutch Church, Sabbath 
evening, 17th December, at seven o’ctock, preliminary to 
the Anniversary. , 

A regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at the Tract House, 
Monday evening, 18th inst, at half past seven o'clock, for 
the reception of reports and the transaction of other business. 
All the members are requesied to be present, an this 
will be the last Board meeting before the Anniversary, all 
who have collected funds will please to pay them either 
before or at that time. Isaac OffcHaRD, Secretary. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

The next meeting of Sunday School Teachers and Su- 
perintendents in Philadelphia will be held on ‘Tuesday 
evening next, 19th inst. at half past seven o'clock, at the 
Lecture Room of the Central Presbyterian Church, corner 
of Eighth and Cherry streets. A general attendance is 
earnesily requested. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication will mé6® at their 
Rooms on Tuesday next, 19:h inst. at four o’clock, P. M. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The Rev. Dt J. Addison Alexander will preach to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 17th inst: in the Sixth Pre-byterian 
Church, on Spruce, above Fifth street, Philadelphia. Ser- 
vice commences at half past seven o clock. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The Rev. W. H. Green will preach to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 17ih inst. at half-past seven o'clock, in the Central 
Vresbyterian Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, 


NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION ROUSE. 

HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
having discontinued their Depository, Brick Church 
Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city of New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping congtantly on hand at his Book 
store, No. 21 Centre street, next r to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all ofthe Books and Tracts of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, which he will dispose of whole 
sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Librarie3 
of these Books, and Books and T'racts in quantities to suit 


their several wants, at a liberal discount from the Catatogue | 


— Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
0 charge, al the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New 
ork, 
7 Orders for Books, or letters 
may be addressed to 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
dec 16—3t 


21 Centre street. New York. 

OODWORTH'S YOUTA’S CABINET.—NEW 
VOLUME—AGENTS WANTED—The January 

or Holiday number of this Magazine for Young People, being 
the first of a new volume, is now regdy for delivery. Itis 
the most splendid number ever published, containing the 
richest and most varied table of contents. printed on new 
type, and embellished with a steel vignette—“ ‘The Pet 
awn”—engraved at a cost of two hundred dollars, besides 
upwards of twenty beautiful wood engravings. The Pub- 
lisher is determined that the Youth’s Cabinet shall maintain 
its position as (he best work di its class in America, The 
price is the same as heretofore—yearly subscription, $1; 


requesting information, 


single copies of the Holiday number 124 cents; bound 
volumes $1.25. Send on your orders. Money can be 
forwarded by mail, at the risk of the Publisher. 


K3- Now is the time for Agents. One hundred gentlemen, 
in addition to those now in our employ, are wanted, to act 
as Agenis in different parts of the Union, to canvass for sub- 
scribers, and dispose of the bound volumes, of which three 
are now complete, in elegant binding. ‘These books are in 
—_ demand. The present is the most favourable season 

or,the agency. ‘Terms which cannot fail to secure a very 
handsome income, are offered to those who furnish reliable 
testimonials as to character and ability. A capital of $20 
will be desirable. Clergymen without charge, and students 
for the ministry, can make this a lucrative agency, as well 
as one of great usefulness. Specimens (gratis) and full par- 
liculars as to the Agency will be sent on appligation, post- 


paid, to 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
dec 16—3.* 135 Nassau street, New York. 


IBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON RE- 
VIEW.—ProposaLs FOR REDUCING THE PRICE TO 
Susscrisers.—The Proprietors and Conductors of the Re 
pertory, anxious to meet the wishes of its friends by putting 
it on the lowest possible terms, would offer the following 
ste 0 for reducing the expense of the Work to the 
ubscribers. 

1, Any person who shall remit three dollars in advance to 
the office of publication, shall receive the Work for one year, 
THE ENTIRE POSTAGE PAID. 

2. postage id on all the issued, 
uring the remainder of the year, afler the scription 

y received at the 

3. Every Presbytery furnishing six or more subscribers 
associated in one agency, shal! receive as many copies of the 
Repertory at $250 each, to be sent to the address of the 

ubscribers; payment to be made during the year. 
tage will be prepaid in this case also, on al numbers 
after the payments have been received at the office. 
In the case of Presbyterial Associations, as specified 
above. unless the payments for the year are received before 
the fi:st number for the next year is issued, the full price of 
$3 will be invariably charged. 

The postage will in no case be prepaid except on the 
conditions above stated. — 

The work will be printed hereafter on entirely new type. 

Subscribers’ names and enclosures of money may be 
transmitted by mail, addressed to 

WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, 
dec 16—2t No. 25 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


[}* LYONS’S CHRISTIAN SONGS.—Just published 
by George S. Appleton, No. 164 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Cuaistian Sonos, by the Rev. James Gil- 
borne Lyons, LL.D. Fourthedition. Price 50 cents 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
They may be truly called songs of a thousand. —Lit. 


several 

The 

issu 
4 


merican. 
We select the following admirable lines, one of many 
beautiful effusions in the same volume.— Knicker r 
azine. 
No mean addition to the sacred minstrelsy of America — 
The poetry of this book is all good.— Nineteenth Century, 


Philadelphia. 
The poetry of this volume is good, but its moral tendency 
is better.— Boston Christun nce, 


These songs are distinguished for scholar like accuracy, 
especially their freedom from faulty versification, and for 
pure Christian sentiment which thoroughly pervades them 


—Church Review. 
All written in an easy and graceful style. —Hunt’s Mag 
We admire them exceedingly, and wish they were not so 
few.— Youth's Cabinet, N. Y. : 
Seldom have we been mpre —— with a volume of 
modern poems.— Parlour 4 
ols is a great deal of poetic beauty in this volume.— 
nion Mag. 
A delightfal volume of poetry —Family Messenger. 
A beautiful volume, both externally and internally very 
attractive —New England Puritan. 

We are happy to call the attention of our readers to such 
Choice gems of sacred poetry.— NV. Y. Chris. Advocate. 

Of the first order of modern rhyme.— True Wesleyan. 


We commend the volume heartily to our readers —Boston | ture of the 


Excelsior. 

‘Those who love the sweet harmony of language, con- 
nected with the purest and noblest feelings of the human 
heart, will find much pleasure in reading this volume.— 
Godey's Lady's Book. pate 
Every oeaen should have this treasure in his family. 


They are deservedly popular.— South. Churchman: 
modern 


remained several monthe. | t wortlt, and about @3000 worth of this the Secre- 
Galvez; though Is thought into bars, with a view of fashioning “it into 
sociations are Congarse.—The proceedings of Congress, sofar, in and in iidaysburg by next | medals, commemorative of the heroism and valour 
through) | possess little interest. The first week of the ses- a year. The estimated Gost. to thie point | of our officers. An assay was made, and the 
 etiered- up. sion was occupied principally in the preliminary [,@@ complete is $4,066,200, on which has been expend. | sult showed that the gold is considerably above the 
When we* measures for business: electing and e ting ed $1,063,697. The estimated cost ofthe Western | standard of the gold coinage of the U States. that hes ever q ' 
| ; od," @lint pious | | Coramittees, &c. The Rev. Me Slicer oo been mate at the last session of Division ia $2,451,248, of whiclt there has been ex- | It was 22 to 234 fine, which is ae near as li The of Pearle, a Choice Gailand of 
: * these. eive-inspiring words :— re-elected Chaplain of the Senate; and the Rev. | meteorol ical observations, to be made under the pended but $46,004, A farther nebscription Wf} wo may be pure gold, t pure for coining or mechahi-: a | Poety,and Art. containing twenty finely i Mt 
aations ith eacred joy,” |* On the 11th inst. in the Senate, Mr. Fitzpatrick, | regents of the Smithsonian Institute having re- and if this subscription Be prom genuineness The Sacred Poets.of England, end America, from the 
now joy," die. of Alabama, took his seat in of Mr. Lewis. In solved to publish an extended system of metecrolo- the entire road may be in action by the spring of | Another s ecimen of California gold was depos- | earliest period to the present time, ically 
be fo relation to many of | House, Mr. Eckert, of Pennsylvania, moved a | gical observations, particularly with reference to | 1651. | ited at the Philadelphia Mint, by Mr. David Carter, - He | watir biographical and eriticel notices, by A 
end: hymns, The Israelites had | raojation instructing the Committee on Ways and | American storms, embracing as far as possible the | Isramus or Darien,—As this is the mos of on Friday the 8th ult. who had b pore Lord.“ 
| | ew meeorintions of divine things from memen- | Means to inquire into the expediency of reporting | surface of this continent, it has begn deemed ad- | direct route to California, and as the U.S. Mail | 't immediately from California, having left Monte- my senly, Hesainaine edit -ennien riate borders, printed in co 
divine appointment. We have ours | pill based upon the principles of the Tariff of Visable in order that the observati@ns ordered by will eoon form.a thoathly line from Fey-on the Pacific on the Ist of September. Cc Meck gold square Svo, in messive 
"also. «And though our Divine Redeemer has / 1642. The yeas and nays were called for. Yeas, ress may not interfere with this enterprise, | York to San Francis¢o via Chagres and Panama, | &ctual weight of this gold was 1804 ounces, and carved binding. ia:the shesintnenth _ Price 
sine tad ‘ ligi 96: nays. 98. A bill to reduce the rates of postage | that the two shall co-operate, and the Secretary of | we have mide some inquiry in relation to the} its value is estimated at $35,000. The gold was Mra. | 93.50. For sale by RGE S. APPLETON, 
was by Mr. Goggin. A resolutiun was | the Navy has accordingly directed Professor rey across the isthmus. The whole distance | Obtained by him from individual operators, in the — No. 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
‘ trath with any particular strata of music, yet i Sage ident the cause of | to join his labours to those of the Secretary of the | is sixty miles, forty of which is up the Chagres way of trade or by purchase for cash." Neg of "' abies — ans eases 
he has nded ‘us to te it with adopted, inquiring of the ent the Bannatine, associate of the F Street Presbyterian 
jas Commanded us toassociale it with some | |) 'jetention of American citizens as prisoners in | Institution. : river, and is performed in canoes, the balance of| Tue Santa Fe Trape.—The publication of a | Church, in the cityof Washington, District of Columbia, and | ew A PRESENT TO 4 CLERGYMAN—The best 
to in psalms and | Peance awn THe Liperran Repustic.—Authen- | twenty miles is made on mules—the whole journey | series of articles has been commenced in the San 
hymns and tual songs, singing, and Ounto.—The ‘State of Ohio continues without | tic information has been received at Washington, takes about two days. We understand ge the | Antonio Western Tezian, the odject of which is to Mrs. Bishop ward lany of « vigereen peer cattivassdliellect Worke, 4 vols. Syo, in-half morocco, marble 
uking melody in your hearts to the Lord.” ized Legislature. In fact, party feeling in | through letters received from Gov. Roberts, of steamboat Orus has been purchased at this port, | demonstrate the vast superiority of the route to| and of tried and strong faith. Her afflictions of body, which | very elegant, $1 - 
“Now this is the object desired—That we pa 3 lature has risen to.such a height that the | Liberia, that the French Government has not only | 80d will be placed permanently on the Chagres | Chihuahua and Santa Fe, by Port Lavaca, San An- | were severe and of long continuance, only served to brighten “The rank which Turretine holds among Calviniatic 
Uy : : Macs Sam : tt! t of the | recognized the Republic of Liberia, but also placed | Tiver in connection with the mail steamers, and | tonio, and the Upper Cross-timbers, on the Colorado | her Christian graces, and fit her for her Master's use, A | divines is the Be pee and hie institutions the 
may bave our own psalmody incorporated into vere e he in | thus will reduce the journey time across to sea to | river, over the one at present travelled by way of desire to go and be with Christ, and a willingness to wait complete that ‘have ever writtea,— 
the books of thusic which we use, that there | present diffico ry : ; ys ten hours.—N. Y. Ezpress. : St. Louis and Independence, Missouri. ‘The dis- | Christ time, were the two prominent charac‘orietice of Her | ("We believe it safe to to 


say. that there is nothing su 

it in any language. To who wish to make their | 
0 book, thie work is epecially 
commended; for it is a work that will never go out of 
date—N E Purttan. 


Published and for sale by ) 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM S MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh at. Philadelphia, 


Just Issuzp.—Original Various Passages of 
Scripture, being the substance of Sermons preached by the 
late Rev. Richard Cecil, A.M. never before published, with 
a fine portrait of Cecil, I2mo, price §1. dec 16—3: 


ALUABLE BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS.—Just 
published by the American Sunday School Unioa— 

~~ Hill and other Stories, in prose and verse, illustrated 
with five beautiful engravings and & vignette title page, 
216 pp. 12mo, 50 cts. The Boy and the Birds, ora conver- 
sation supposed to be carried on between a little boy and a 
succession of birds of various character an@habits, in whic 
their peculiarities are unfolded in a most agreeable 
interesting manner; it is embellished with forty cuts from. 
wood and stone. 222 pp. 37 cents, mustin, 40 cents 
Sermons to Little Children, by W.S. Piumer, D.D. 120 pp. 
18mo, 20 cents, muslin, 22 cents. Tne Nestorians of Persia, 
a History of the Origin and Progress of that People, and of 
Missionary Labours among them, with an account of the Nes- 
torian Massecres bythe Koords, illustrated with numerous and 
superior engravings, 174 pp. 18mo, 25 cents, muslin, 28 cia, 
Grace Raymond, or the Evil and Cure of a Passionate 
Temper, written for the American Sunday School Union, 
a a deaf and dumb lady. 104 pp. 18mo, 18 mesiin, 

cents. William Herbert, or Religion at School. 88 
18mo, 16 cente, muslin, 18 cents. Henry Wood, or the First 
Step in the Downward Road, with original engravin: #, 144 
pp. 18mo, 21 cts. mushn, 23 cents. Sickness Im , 
with a beautiful embiematica! frontispiece, 154 pp. 18mo, 
23 cente—12mo, muslin, 374 cente. HKimsagrove, or 
School Boys Contrasted, 84 pp. 18mo, 16 cen‘s, muslin, |} 
cents. Memoir of Little Josephine, with a frontispiece, 72 


Awkward 
Poultry Yard, 108 pp. 18mo, 18 cts. muslin, 20 ciay Up! 
or Girlie and Flowers, with fine illustrations, 118 pp 18mo. 
cents, muslin 22cents. The Giltof Love, The Prige, The 
Love of Dress, Lydia Harper, Beautiful A BC Book, and a 
large variety of smaller Books, beautifully illusirated with 
superior engravings and extra bindings, suitable for Holiday 
Gifts. For sale at the SOCIETY'S HOUSE, , 
dec 16—3t No, 146 Chestnut street, Philadel pitta. 


N PRESS.— Rutherford’s Letters, new and elegant 
edition, 1 vol. 8vo. Life of Philip Henry. by Hamilton, 

&c. Young’s Night Thoughts, a very elegant edition. uniform 
with our edition of the Course of Time. Natural History of 
Enthasiasm, by Isaac Taylor, 12mo. Works, 
vols 8vo. Xenophon’s Works, translated, 8vo, ‘Thucydides's 
Works, by Smith, 8vo. ‘T'acitus’s Works, by Murphy, 8vo. 
Ferguson's Roman Republic, 8vo. Erakine's Gospel 
16mo. ROBERf CARTER & BROTHERS, 

dec ] No. 285 Broadway, New York. . 


* 


NGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS AND. 
GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS —Character 

and Costume in ‘Turkey and Itely, by ‘Thomas Allom, 20 
illustrations in tint, large folio. ational Portrait Galery, 
by W.C. Taylor, 3 vols. 180 portraits on steel. Hindos- 
tan, the Red Sea, and the Himala Mountains, in a series of 
101 elegant engravings, 2 vols.4to. The Galery Scripture 
E:ngravings, Historical and Landscape, by John Kitio, D D. 
2 vols. 410, 194 fine steel engravings.  freland 
from “ee drawings, with descriptions, by Rev. G. N, 
Wright, 1 vol. 4to. The Rhine, Italy, and Greece, 80 fine 
engravings on steel by the best artists. The Shores and 
Islands of the Mediterranean, drawn from naiure, 66 
engravings. Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor &c. illus- 
trated in a series of views drawn from nature, by John 
Carne, 3 vols 4to, cloth gilt, Lldengravings. ‘The Drawing 
Room Scrap Book for 1849, edited by the Hon Mrs. Norion 
splendidly sliuatrated by 36 fine tine engravings, arti bound 
in Saxony cloth iy The Juvenile Scrap » by Miss 
Jane Strickland, 18 engravings. The Gem of the Season, 

mezzotint engravings by Sartain. The Opal, by Mre. 
Hale, Sengravings. Gemsof Beauty, 8 engravings by Sar- 
tain. Book of Pearls of Poetry, Proseand Art, 25 line engrav- 
ings. The Charm 6superb coloured lithographic engravings 
in blue and gold borders, elegantly bound and gilt. Women 
of the Scriptures edited by H. H. Weld, 12 elegant engrav- 
ings. The Snow Flake, 10 plates. Leaflets of Memory, 12 
mezzotint plates, Paul and Virginia, 15 fine lithographic 
plates in tint. Sacred Poets of England and America, 
edited R. W. Griswold,- beautifully illustrated. The 
Forget Me-Not, The Moss Rose, The Eacelsior Annual, 
Friendship’s Offering, Christian Keepsake, &c. and other 
Annuals too numerous to mention. _For sale at low 
by HENRY PERKINS... 

dec 16—3t No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


oe ALDWELL INSTITUTE, HILLSBOROUGH, 

NORTH CAROLINA. —The next Session will 
commence on Wednesday, the 10th of January, 1849. Stue 
dents applying for admission are required to produce satis. 
factory ‘estimoniais of good moral character, and no student 
will be permitted to remain in connection with the Institue 
tion who is known to be disorderly or immoral. 

The Instructors in the different Departments are: Greek 
—Rev. Alexander Wilson, D.D. President. Latin—Rev. 
John A. Bingham, A. M. ica—Ralph H. Graves, 
A M#® English—Edwin A. Hearit. 

| J. W. NORWOOD. 
dec 16—3t Secretary of Board of Trustees. 


OTES ON MATTHEW.— Notes on the Gospels, 
Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. Melancthon 
W. Jacobus; so prepared as to accompany the Questions of 
the American Sunday School Union, and incorporating with 
the Notes, on a new plan, the most approved Harmony of 
the Four Gospels. Designed for teachers and scholars, and 
for family instruction. With Illustrations frum Kitto’s 
Biblical Encyclopedia, &c. : 
From Dr. J. W. Alezander—This work evinces 
diligence, caution, learning, and piety, and should call 
the thanks of all who love the Scriptures of truth. The 
book is manifestly the fruit of uncommon research, under 
favourable circumstances; for it is well known that the 
author has obtained distinction as a philological divine, 
His mode of seizing and exhibiting truth is marked, and 
sometimes varies from those adopted by many other writers, 
The work is solid, learned, true, abundant. and edifying. It 
is to be hoped that pastors, teachers, and parents wi! a 
it to a careful examination. . 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The author has well fulfilied his promise, and his work is 
well worthy of the patronage of Presbyterians.— ian, - 
We are greatly mistaken in our estimate of this new 
work. if it does not become the general favourite in our 
country as a guide book to the study of the sacred volome. 
We have never been satisfied with the Notes by Barnes on 
the books of the New Testament. They have had immense 
circulation here and in England, but they have not seemed 
to us sufficiently cuplenee’. This appears, to our mind, 
the book we have desired; it embraces the marrow of all 
the best writers and commentators on the gospels, and the 
admirable style in which it is published enhances its value. 
We confidently predict a large sale and its rapid imtroduc- 

tion to our sabbath schools.—Chris. and Vinter. 
This work is specially designed for Sunday schools, and 
is framed with a reference to the questions which 
have been published by the American Sunday School 
Union. It shows excellent jadgment and taste, together 
with no sma!l amount of Biblical learning ; ali of which the 
high character of its author would have led us to anticipate. 
We recommend the work with great confidence, both to 
teachers and pupils in Sabbath schools; and we predict that 
it will not be befure it finds itself, by common consent, 
among the standard works in thet department.—Adbany 


Argus. 
Phe author of these Notes, young man, ie a 
diligent and accurate student of the Holy Scriptures, and 
we are pleased tosee that he is deyouing the vigour of his 
life to the elucidation of Divine truth, for the benefit of those’ 
who are just entering upon its study. He has displayed 
ingenuity, as well as learning, in the Harmony hefe pre- 
sented, and produced a work that will be found valuable in 
Bible Ciasses, families, and Sabbath schools, inio which, we 
trust, it will be very extensively introduced —New York 


It does not simply ask questions, leaving the answers to” 
be coined by the ssholer or teacher, but expounds, 
with great concentration and directness, the immediate 
text. It embraces, in the main, all that is necessary to eluci- 
date what is incidental; and is, to our taste at least, distin- 
guished by vivacity,a rich variety, and by a deep evan- 
gelical sentiment that is well calculated to foster piety, and — 
to rouse and impress the careless. The author has evidently 
prepared it con amore, and displays a degree of pains taking 
in keeping with the importance of his subject and the ne- 
cessary fruit of his lofty aim.— Chris, Intel. 

The handsome volume now before us, we know to be the 
fruit of no sudden impulse or harried compilation, bat of 
long-continued and frequently.repeated efforts, in the course 
of active ministerial duty. We can also bear witness tothe . 
author's advantages for such a task, arising from habitual 
familiarity, both with the older and the more modern liters- 


su Princeton 
A fund of useful knowledge seldom to be met with in 
small a compass. A Commentary. in our judgment, ed 
ably designed for teachers scholara, and for fami 


kindred productions in general use among the more learned. 
—WN. Y. Protestant Churchman 


Second edition recently published: and for sale, = 
RTER & BROTH ; 
Ro. 285 Broadway. New saa 


evotional lines than these.— Utiea Messenger. 
dec 16—%* | 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 


dec 16% No. 37 street, Philadelphia. 
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inst. A large audience was in 
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‘ 
pp. , 14 cents, in muslin, 16 cts, Wonders egeta- 
tron—* Various Grasses” —90 pp. ]}8mo, 16 cents, musiin, 18 
Bs sa cents. Great Truths in Simple Words, for Children, 108) 
ee pp. 18mo, )8 cents, muslin, 20 cents, Light on Litule 
jraves, a beautiful frontispiece from an original design, 
% 144 pp. 2] cents, muslin, 23 cts. The School 
House, Original Stories of every and 
¥ Girls, with an original frontispiece, 70 pp. 18mo, l4cts mua, 
> 
16 cts. Home Lite, with three superior engravings, 126 pp. * 
= 18mo, 20 cents—a very lively, instructive, and agrees : 
: volume, which many will read more than once. Two 
Paths, or the History of Mary Lester and Eliza Bruce, 
illustrated by 24 engrav from drawings. My ~— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
~~ 
= 
- 
instruction, which would not suiier Dy & comp 
= 
29261,; leaving a deficiency of 17277. There 
has been ~ ths jn the 
compared with revious. 
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~ "Phe announcement of the gathering of these : 
of so a mind, and sanctified 


ly suppose that’ the editor hiss ‘suceeeded in 


giving to the “ volume a classical and perma-: 


‘nent, rather than an ephemeral, value.” The pur- 


‘Tue Lady's A Souvenir of Friendship and 
‘Remembrance, for 1849, with original contributions 
“by female writers; Edited’by Emily Marshall. 


She well known 


ig publishers, who: 
> shiek the public 
the. most 


chasére of beutiful books will not overlook it. | 


trated by twenty-six engravings. New. York, D.Ap- 


pleton & Co.; Philadelphia, George 8, Appleton, 12mo, 
216. 


Although with pretensions, in point 


of. megnificenée, than the preceding, this is 


also an: attractive gift book and souvenir for 


young. ladies, The plates are really. beautiful 


and of high finish, and thé literary contents 
possess a corresponding excellence. It far 
aurpasses the American Annuals of the same 


class, which have appeared in former years. 


Tus. Juvenute Scrap-Boox, for 1849, a Ghristmas.and 
Co.; 


fately remembered, and it is not often that so 


to please them. The ex- 


afid” ititefior of their Scrap Book will 
charm them: ‘The plates aré in the same 
soft. finish.with those io the preceding yolume, 
and are quite numerous, while the reading 


ae quarto, pp. 210. 


Peon was-a-remarkable man, and 


tot only left his impress on the age io which he. 
lived, but feft a fame behind him which is not 
likely to wither. As the founder of a great 
State, the leading traits of his history should 
be:familiar to ‘every young’ American, and to 
furnish these, this: well written and agreeable 


narrative has. been prepared.. It embraces a 


clear, consecutive history of (he distinguished 
Friend,” and is enlivened by anecdotes. 

Aunt Fannv’s Canisrmas Sronirs. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co; Philadelphia, George S. Appleton, small 
quarto, pp. 139. 
~Very ‘simple and amusing ‘little stories for 
Faipay Curistian, or the First born on Pitcairn's Island, 
. By a Poor Member of Christ. - New York, 1849, D. 
Appleton & Philadelphia, George Appleton. 
-*12mo, pp. 138. ° 


“The history of the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s 


| Island, “as Our readers may know, is the ro- 


mance of history, although all literally true. 
The story possesses uncommon interest, and is 
well presented in this volume. The writer, who 
quaintly styles himself ‘‘a poor member of 
Christ,” is an Episcopalian, and has contributed 
the volume to the cause of Episcopal Missions. 


Essays ann Revrews. By Edwin P. Whipple. In two 
volumes. New York, 1848, D. Appleton & Co; 


buted, at various times, by the author, to some 
of tHe leading journals of our country. The 
subjects are, of course, various, leading the 
author to express his views on different depart- 
ments of literature, and of some of the promi- 
nent writers of the age. The articles them- 
selves, without pretending to adopt all the views 
advanced, exhibit the evidence of a sagacious 


and well informed mind, with a nice taéte of , 


ish- 


the beautiful, and a just appreciation of what is’ 


noble and elevating. The style is owing and 
vigorous, and remarkably free from blemishes. 
Altogether, the volumes possess an intrinsic and 
permaiient value, as forminga link in the history 
of current literature. 
Tue American Acmanac AND Reposrrony or Usrrut 
» Knowxeper, for the year 1849. Boston, Charles C. 
Little; Philadelphia, C. Marshall, 12mo, pp. 370. 
This is the twentieth volume of a very com- 
plete and useful repository of knowledge. Our 
readers must not think of it as a common alma- 
nac, although it comprises what is essential to 
the almanac, but as a store-house of facts in 
relation to the general and State Governments, 
army, navy, agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, public offices, recently enacted laws, biog- 
raphy, d&c. The interest of such a book cies 
not with the year, but is, in all future time, a 
valuable resort, in referring to past occurrences. 


Tne Course or Timez. A Poem. By Robert Pollok, 
A. M. With an Essay on his Poetical Genius, by 
James Scott, D.D. Pastor of the Firat Reformed Dutch 

Church, Newark, New Jersey. New York, 1848, 
Robert Carter & Brothers, Broadway; Philadelphia, 
William S. Martien, 12mo, pp. 433. 

We have already given our commendation to 
this beautiful edition of the young Scotch poet, 
and, in all respects, it is the choicest‘we have 
geen, and we willingly refer to it again, as a 
wery suitable gift book for the season. Our 
zeaders will not fail to have observed that the 


Messrs. Carter have removed their Bookstore 


from Canal stréet, to Broadway, which is a 
much more ‘eligible situation, As publishers, 
they have deserved well of the Christian public 


"Yok the great number of valuable, religious books 


reasonable’ rates. 


THovents on Vaniovs Passaces or Sonirrure, 
v being the substarice of sermons preached by the late 


which they have introduced, and at the most 


Rev. Richard Cecil, A. M. never, before published. 


down. by Mrs. Hawkes, and now. edited by 
William S. Martien, 12mo, 


réceived ‘with pleasure. All 
that’ we have ‘hitherto’ known of his” pro- 


‘ductions,,,bas..induced a. high: estimation of 


his charactor, sod we. have often .regretted 


that he Jet behind’ least'a vol. 


umeof the sermons which gave such high, grant 


York, 1848, Robert Carter 5 


be 


rhe did not: write bis sermon 8, al 


studied them. thoroughly." Mrs. Hawkes, 
Memoirs, was the fabit-o 

the preseufVolume. “We. learn from them the 
Of subjects” on" whieh” Mr; Cécit loved 10 
expatiste, ‘his stylezof treating them; 
and many of his excellent” are "pre: 


ing truth; which made him an original preacher. 
We -thiak it was his biographer who remarked, 
that i 
sélf overlooking the'truth in his admiration of 


| the manner in which it was exhibited. This 


peculiarity.could not, perhaps, be conveyed by 
the most skilful reporter. While we say this, 
the reader will please remember that we regard 
the viligme as an excellent and instructive one. 


‘Tue Rev, Leen: Ricumonn’s Lerrens anp Counsets To 
selected from his Memoir and Domes- 
tic Portraiture; with an account of the closing scene 
of his life, written by his daughter, American Tract 
Society, 18mo, pp. 201. 

A neat little abstract from what has already 


been published of one whose praise is in the 
churches. Whatever refera to the character 
of Legh Richmond, will possess interest for the 
Christian public. 
Tar Morat, Sociat, anp ProrrssionaL Duties or Art- 
TORNEYS AND Soxicitors. By Samuel Warren, Esq. 
_ F..R. 8. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. New 
York, 1848, Harper & Brothers, 12mo, pp. 306. 
Although not “learned in the law,” we can 
appreciate the sagacioug counsels ofthe eminent 
bartigier, who, in these lectures, speaks to his 
junior brethren, on the formation of their pro- 
fessional character, and the proper method of 


| discharging their very responsible duties. The 


volume supplies’ a desideratum. It should be 


carefully perused by every student of law, and 
@ full knowledge of its contents would be of no 
disservice to those already inthe practice. The 


author discourses wisely, practically, and from 
a rich experience, and each topic is so agree- 


ably @eated, that the general reader will find it 


to be both entertaining and instructive. So, at 

least, we have found it. 

Eaciz Hirt, or Selections in Prose and Verse, chiefly 
original, American Sunday School Union, 12mo, 
pp. 216. 
A very agreeable miscellany, in which prose 

and poetry are blended, and, as the Preface ex- 

presses it, not “too trifling for spectacles, nor 
too grave for the laughing eyes of childhood.” 

It is baMeomely printed, with a prettily illumi- 

nated title, and several plates, which are not re- 


markably good. 


Tur Immicrant’s Goop Samaritan. By Harmon Kings- 
bury. American Protestant Society’s Rooms, New 
York, 24mo, pp. 117. | 
The object of this little manual.is benevolent. 


The emigrant needs a friend when he arrives 


‘on a foreign shore, and from this little volume 


he may obtain information and advice, which 
will be of incalculable value to him. 

We have received No. 6 of the Plough, the 
Loom, and the Anvil, one of the most instruc- 
tive periodicals of the day; also No. 239 of 
Littell’s Living Age; the Covenanter, and 
Sailor’s Magazine, for December ; and the Chris- 
tian Magazine of the South, for November. 

We have received the African Repository 
and Christian Instructor for December. 


WESTERN COAL MINES. 


We received a load of coal, a few days 
since, from Messrs. Curle & Scott, the pro- 
duct of their mines at Kingston, Illinois. 
Although said not to be a fair sample, we 
find it superior to any coal of a similar 
kind we have ever used. It ignites more 
readily—burns brighter, and clearer—pro- 
duces less ashes—creates less dust in the 
room, and is almost entirely free from the 
sulphurous.smell peculiar to the coal usual. 
ly received here. The mines are situated 
one hundred and sixty miles above this 
city, on the Illinois river. A small steamer, 
with five barges, is now steadily employed 
in transporting this fuel, and they land 


here about six hundred tons per week.— 


St. Louis Reveille. 


MR. JUSTICE COLERIDGE ON DRUNKENNESS. 


During a recent jail delivery for York- 
shire, two young men were convicted of 
a highway robbery. They received ex- 
cellent characters from several witnesses, 
and on the night of the robbery it appear- 
ed that they, as also the prosecutor, were 
in a state of intoxication. The jury found 
them both guilty, but recommended them 
both to mercy on account of their previous 
good character, and because they, as well 
as the prosecutor, were all drunk at the 
time. . His lordship, addressing the prison- 
ers, said :—“ The jury, on account of your 
previous good characters, and because all 
the parties were drunk at the time, have re- 
commended you to mercy. I must say 
that the first ground is an exceedingly good 
one; but, I think, if the jury had consid- 
ered the mischief and crime that results in 
this county, as well as in every other part 
of England, from the use of liquor in ex- 
cess, they would hardly have considered 
that tha: is any extenuation of your of- 
fence. True, you would not, perhaps, 
have committed this offence if you had not 
been in liquor; but if a man will commit 
crime when drunk, he should take care 
not to get drunk. I venture to say that in 
much more than half the offences which 
have been brought before these assizes, 
liquor has had something to do. Liquor 
has either. been the temptation before hand 
to robbery to get something to purchase it, 
or it is the provocation under the influence 
of liquor that causes them to quarrel, and 
perhaps commit murder; or it is liquor 
upon whictrthe fruits that have been ob- 
tained by robbery are generally spent ; and 
it seems to me that, but for the cases where 
offences are brought on by the excessive 
use of intoxicating liquors, the courts of 
justice might be neafly shut up. I am 
sure that & great deal more than half the 
time of criminal courts is taken up in con- 
sequence of offences which have something 
to do. with liquor. The first recommenda- 
tion of the jury I shall take into considera- 
tion, but the second I cannot. The laws 
of this country do not allow drunkenness 
to. be.either a justification or extenuation 
forany offence. The old law said that if 
a man killed another when drunk, he 
should be hung when*sober.’’ It must not 
‘be for,a.moment heard that.intoxication is 
to be any thing like an excuse forcrime.”’ 


— British Mail. 


4 


very*interesting paper, by Dr: ‘Hancock, 


by Jer 'recently published” 
ot sketching his ser, 


served... Still, we feel sensible of the lose of his. 
peculiarly happy and'‘forcible manner of present- 


Ning to him, he often found him-: 


SINCULAR ERFROTS OF ATTRACTION... 
banker Journal of Sciences has: 


of the ‘motions’ that result from merely 
mixing afew drops of alcohol with a small 
hial.of Laurel Oil, - To exhibit this singu- 
omenon, which 

y with the motions of the planetary 


and 
intro- 


orbs; the drops of alcohol should be 


to bear some . 


duced at differentintervals of time. A re- | 


volving or. circular motion instantly com- 
mences in the oil, carrying the alcoholic 
globules thre 
tions and repulsions, which will last for 
many days. ‘The round bodies seem 
to move with perfect freedom through 
the fluid, turning in a-small eecentric curve 
‘at each extremity of their course, passing 
each other rapidly without touching. In 
the coursé of his experiments, Dr. Hancock 
observed particles of the fluid to separate 
“in large-globular portions; these commence 


a similar revolution, and the smaller ones: 


quitted their course and revolved about 
the larger, while the latter still pursued 
their gyrations after the manner of primary 
planets and their secondaries. 

NO FUN IN RELIGION. 

We noticed to-day more of that fatal 
‘levity in treating religious subjects which 
has often been noticed in the Hindus, than 
I have seen before in a long time. But it 
really is not strange that the Hindus should 
treat the most serious subjects with a de- 
gree of lightness perfectly inconceivable 
to those who have not witnessed it. Their 
two greatest amusements are their religi- 
ous festivals, and listening to their religi- 
ous traditions. 
Hoolee—throwing dirt over each other, 
and singing licentious songs; making a 
large image of Rawan, and blowing him 
‘up; setting up two boys as Ram and 
Latchman, and connecting dancing, jug- 
glers’ tricks, and masquerading with it; 
and the like. Their traditions are of the 
impure and ludicrous intrigues of the gods; 
and to impious people tales of impurity 
always seem funny; so that whehever we 
begin to talk about Christianity they begin 
to be set all agog with the expectation 
that something is coming equivalent to a 
good joke. Poor people! they are never 
serious themselves about religion, and 


| of mutual attrac-' 


The chief festivals are the’ 


they can hardly conceive how we can be 


so. It takes a long acquaintance to over- 
come this levity; and when it is overcome, 
it is succeeded, not by interest, but by 
weariness; because the subject, of course, 
is, to such minds, one of the most dull and 
dreary that could be imagined—there is 
no fun in it—and faith has not come in, to 
give its dread truths any effect on their 
minds.—Rev. J. Warren. 


— 


MEXICAN MILKMEN. | 

One of the curiosities of Mexico, is the 
manner of selling milk. Instead of the 
neat, white, wooden vessel, or the sponted 
tin can, with the different measures hung 
upon it, and the rattling bell cart, to con- 
vey it from place to place with dispatch, 
or an old home spun looking negro pack- 
ing it about on his crowned head, we 
have the animals themselves driven from 
door to door of the different regular cus- 
tomers, where they are milked, and a reg- 
ular stan@, where transient patrons are 
supplied by milking it into the vessels in 
which they take it home. Besides a drove 
of cows, with the calves all muzzled, run- 
ning and bleating after them, there is also 
a gang of goats and asses driven along, 
that people may suit themselves as to 
quality and price, as also their different 
tastes—for which there is no accounting. 


CHANGES IN THE CLIMATE OF EUROPE. 

Those who have read the ancients with 
attention, conclude that the degrees of cold 
are at this time much less severe than they 
were formerly. The rivers in Gaul, name- 
ly, the Loire and the Rhone, were regu- 
larly frozen over every year, so that fre- 
quently whole armies, with their carriages 
and baggage, could march over them.— 
Even the Tiber froze at Rome; and Juve- 
nal says positively, that it was requisite to 
break the ice in winter, in order to come 
at the water of the river. Many passages 
in Horace, suppose the streets of Rome to 
be full of ice and snow. Ovid assures us 
that the Black Sea was frozen annually, 
and appeals for the truth of this to the go- 
vernor of the province, whose name he 
mentions. He also relates several circum- 
stances concerning that climate, which at 
present agree only with Norway and Swe- 
den. The forests of Thrace and Pannonia 
were full of bearsand wild boars, in like man- 
ner as now the forests of the north. The 
northern part of Spain was little inhabited 
for the same cause. In short, all the an- 
cients who mention the climate of Gaul, 
Germany, Paunonia, and Thrace, speak 
of it as insupportable, and agree that the 
ground was covered with snow the great- 
est part of the year, being incapable of 
producing olives, grapes, and most other 
fruits. It is easy to conceive that the for- 
est being cleared away, the face of the 
country cultivated, and the marshy places 
drained, the moist exhalations which gen- 
erate cold must be considerably lessened, 
and that the rays of the sun must have a 
freer access to warm the earth. The same 
thing has happened in North America, 
since the Europeans have carried there 


their accustomed industry. The history’ 


of the North leaves us no room to doubt 
that there have been vast forests cut 
down, and by this single means extensive 
marshes have been dried up, and convert- 
ed into land fit for cultivation. Without 


mentioning the general causes which in- | 


_sensibly effect the destruction of forests, it 
was common to set these on fire, in order 
to procure fertile fields. A king of Swe- 
den was surnamed the Wood-cutter, for 
having grubbed up and cleared vast pro- 
vinces, and felled the trees with which it 


was covered. Nor were they less cleared . 


away in Norway and Denmark. Thus a 
ehange in the climate must long have pre- 
ceded that in the manners. — Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities.— Bohn’s Anti- 
guarian Library. 


PROVING AN ALIBI. 3 

A clergyman at Cambridge preached a 
sermon, which one of his auditors com- 
mended. 

-“ Yes,” said the gentleman to whom it 
was mentioned, “it was a good sermon, 
but he stole it.” 

This was told to the preacher. He re- 
sented it, and called on the gentleman to 
retract what he had said. 3 

am not,” replied the “very 
apt to retract. my words; but in this io- 
stance I will, 
I find I was wrong—for, on referring to 


the book whence I thought it was taken, I 
find it still there!” 


I said you stole the sermon; . 


j 


proved almost infallible. 


QURIODS COSMETIC...» 

Phe Rev. J. Williams, the: Well known | 
and ‘phil missionary, so‘long resi- 
dent in the South Sea Islands, taught the’ 
natives to mal ufe lime from the coral | 


of their shores... The:.powerful effect it 
upon them, and the extraordi- 


facetiously describes : 

“After having laughed at the process of 
burfing, which they believed to be to cook 
the.coral for food, what was their astonish- 
ment, when in the morning, they found his 
cottage glittering in the rising sun, white 
assnow. They danced, they gung, they 
shouted, and screamed, with joy. The 
whole Island was soon in a commotion, 


laughable scenes which ensued after the 

got possession of the brush and whitewas 

tub, baffle description. The bon ton im- 
mediately voted it a cosmetic and a kaly- 
dor, and superlatively happy did many a 
swarthy coquette consider herself could she 
but enhance her charms by a dab of the 
white brush. And now party spirit ran 
high, as it will do in more civilized coun- 
tries, as to who was, or who was not best 
entitled to preference. One party urged 
their superior rank and riches; a second 
had got the brush, and were determined, 
at all @vents, to keep it; and a third tried 
to overturn the whole that they might ob- 
tain some of the sweepings. They did 
not even’ scruple to rob each other of the 
little share that some had been so happy 
as to secure. Butsoon new lime was pre- 
pared, and, in a week, not a hut, a domes- 
tic utensil, a war club, or a garment, but 
what was as whité as snow—not an in- 
habitant but had his skin painted with the 
most grotesque figures—not a pig but was 
similarly whitened,and even mothers might 
be seen in every direction, capering with 
extravagant gestures, and yelling with de- 
light at the superior beauty of their white- 
washed infants.” | 

LISTENING TO EVIL REPORTS. 

‘The longer I live, the more I feel the 
importance of adhering to the rule which 
I have laid down for myself in relation to 
such matters :—}. To hear as little as pos- 
sible of whatevér is to the prejudice of 
others.- 2. To believe nothing of the kind 
till I am absolutely forced to it. 3. Never 
to drink into the spirit of one who circu- 
lates an ill report. 4. Always to moder- 
ate, as far as I can, the unkindness which 
is expressed towards others. 5. Always 
to believe that, if the other side were heard, 
a very different account would be given 
of the matter.—Carus’s Life of Simeon. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The imports for the year ending 30th 
June last, were $154,977,876, of which 
$21,128,010 was exported, leaving $133,- 
849,866 for domestic use. Our exports for 
the same period were $154,032,131, of 
which $132,904,121 were domestic, and 
$21,128,010 foreign articles. The receipts 
into the treasury for the same period, ex- 
clusive of loans, were $35,436,750.59, of 
‘which $31,757,070.96 was derived from 
customs, $3,328,642.56 from public lands, 
and $351,037.07 from miscellaneous 
sources. The revenue from customs for 
the year exceeds by $757,070.96 the esti- 
mates of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The expenditures during the year, exclu- 
sive of payments of principal and interest 
on the publie debt, were $42,811,970. 
The estimated receipts for the next year 
amount to $37,047,979—$32,000,000 for 
customs, three‘from public lands. The total 
expenditures are estimated at $54,195,275. 

QUANTITY OF DIFFERENT GRAINS PRODUCED 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

‘The following is the amount of the dif- 
ferent kinds of grain produced in the Uni- 
ted States in 1847, according to the esti- 
mate contained in the table preceding the 
agricultural report of the Patent-office for 
the year 1847, viz. 


Breadstuffs. Bushels. 
Indian corn or maize, 539,350,000 
Wheat, 114,245,500 
Rye, 29, 222.700 
Buckwheat, 11,673,500 

Total, 694,491,700 
Grains not used for breadstuffs. 
Oats, 167,867,000 
Barley, 5,649,950 

Total, 473,516,950 
Other articles of food. 
Potatoes, 100,950,000 bushels. 
Beans and Peas, 50,000,000 “* 
Rice, 103,640,590 pounds. 


Estimated population, 20,746,400. 


THE CHOLERA. 

We would impress upon our readers the 
possibility and propriety of resisting the 
cholera, by attacking it in every case of 
common diarrhea, should it visit us. In 
Turkey, where the disease assumed a very 
aggravated form, attention to diarrhea was 
the source of confidence and security; and 
in the midst of its ravages amongst a peo- 
ple professing indifference to results in 
their religions fatalism, yet panic-stricken 
by the mortality around them, the English 
and Americans stood almost unharmed. 
Diarrhea to them was cholera, and to cure 
the cholera, or as some will contend, to 
prevent cholera, they checked the first ap- 
pearance of diarrhea. 

A writer in the New York Observer, 
Mr. Dwight, who has opportunities to as- 
certain results in multitudes of cases in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, simplifies the 
practice thus:—He says, that in the most 
violent cases, in which the attack has been 
the collapse, whenever he has been able to 
investigate the facts, he has invariably dis- 
covered that the individual had been la- 
bouring under diarrhea for some days pre- 
vious. He urges, therefore, the rule in 
every instance to stop the slightest diarrhea 
immediately. For this purpose, he pre- 
scribes six drops of laudanum in mild cases, 
to be repeated every four hours, until the 
disease stops. Ofcourse, a smaller and pro- 
ppb etsy dose should be given to children. 
‘In severe cases of diarrhea, the dose may 
be increased indefinitely, without the least 
injury, so long as the effect of checking the 
diarrhea is not produced. In cases still 
more severe, where diarrhea has been 
neglected until pain has come on, tendency 
to.cramps, and coldness of extremities, @ 
mixture of equal parts of laudanum, tinc- 
ture of rhubarb, and’ tincture of camphor, 
has been used with the_best effects. Of this, 
eighteen. drops may be given to an adult, 
increased according to circumstances. This 
With the application of the spirits of cam- 
phor by friction to the region of the stomach, 


ow, if our readers will bear in mind 
these hirits, and provide themselves before- 
hand with the remedial agents mentioned 
above, and be prompt and decided in their 
application,. there will be little to appre- 


hend from cholera. 


e 


stantinople,. says Of ide: 


vary nses to which they applied it, he thus 


given up to wonder and curiosity, and the. 


.Mr. Dwight, of Con> 


contagious diseases none exit 
eral,alarm than the mali 


It is idle to talk. of secular education— 
it is idle to talk of religious instruction, 
while the great mass of the people have no 


homes. H6W are we to teach, how are 
we to instruct; what can the schoolmaster 
achieve, what the preacher, when the in- 
tellects which the one would elevate, and 
the hearts which the other would teach, 
are left to the cruel training of the streets? 
Thousands and tens of thousands of our 
children have no other education, no other 
Christianity, than the education and Chris- 
tlanity of the pavement. The hard flag- 
stones are their text-books ; the foul gutter 
is their Pierian spring. They lisp blas- 
phemy and indecency; they take God’s 
name In vain before they know the mean- 
ing of the words they utter. Savages in 
the midst of civilization, they are more ir- 
reclaimable than the savages of the wild 
and the desert. It is the want of a home 
that has made them so. They are hard- 
ened, because from their very infancy they 
have been environed by indurating cireum- 
stances. Within the softening influences 
of domesticity it has never been theirs to 
abide. They have been turned adrift 
when scarcely able to walk unaided. An- 
other infant has taken its place at the 
mother’s breast; and the child of two 


years has made acquaintance with the 


pavement. And so commences the out- 
of-door education, which fills our streets 
with profligate women and thieves.—Zon- 
don Herald. 


WATERSPOUTS IN THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 


Our Milford correspondent writes, “We 
have derived the particulars of the follow- 
ing interesting meteorological phenomenon 
from Mr. Johnson, commander of Her Ma- 
jesty’s revenue cruiser Skylark, who, to- 
gether with his crew, was an eye-witness 
of it. The ‘occurrence took place on 
Thursday morning week, the position of 
the cutter being thirty-five miles to the 
westward of the Lundy. The morning 
had been fine, with a light variable wind, 
principally from the southward. Between 
the hours of ten and eleven, dark clouds 
were perceived gathering in the N.W. and 
assuming the form of an arch, the rest of 
the heavens being beautifully clear. In 
a very short time two waterspouts began 
to form, and, in the course of ten minutes 
one of them dropped, and began to suck 
up the water, and in another ten minutes 
the second spout did so likewise. By this 
time two-thirds of the sky were darkened, 
and in halfan hour afterwards no less than 
nine other perfect spouts descended. Three 
or four were playing around the cutter at 
the distance of half-a-mile; the remainder 
appeared to be some two miles off. The 
water was first drawn in a heap, and be- 
came greatly agitated, like a boiling pot, 
or a cloud of spray of a whitish grey 
colour. It was then distinctly seen to as- 
cend in a column, presenting the appear- 
ance of light smoke passing up through a 
glass tube. They continued their opera- 
tions for two hours, when they vanished, 
and the wind fell suddenly calm, which 
‘continued until six, P. M. when a breeze 
sprung up from the north-east. During 
the phenomenon, which was most grand 
and imposing, the cutter was taken aback, 
the wind light and veering all round the 
compass.”’—Camorian. 


FRENCH MATRIMONIAL BROKERS. 

Formerly matrimonial advertisements 
constantly appeared in the French jour- 
nals; but, instead of the gentlemen adver- 
tising for wives, as they do here, in France 
the ladies advertised themselves and their 
attractions to be disposed of. In the Jour- 
nals d’Affiches the following matrimonial 
wants and attractions were pompously and 
prominently put forth under the heading 
“Ready to Marry:—lst. Fifty widows, 
with from 2000f. to 20,000f. of dowry. 
3d. Four hundred young ladiesand widows, 
with a small fortune. Apply to M. Porre, 
Rue Bourbon, No. 7.”? Another mar- 
riage broker advertises—* Ist. Two young 
ladies of between fifteen and eighteen 
years of age, with between 30,000f. and 
60,000f. 2d. Two others, between thirty 
and thirty-six years, with 35,000f. 
several damsels of all ages, with between 
4000f. and 6000f.’? In case money was 
not the object, M. Porre had for disposal 
“several young ladies of ancient families, 
with little fortune, but with all the quali- 
ties that should accompany fortune.”’ 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPER AFFAIRS. 


The present year has witnessed greater 
changes among the country newspaper 
press than any previous year of whieh we 
have knowledge. The mortality has been 
extraordinary. In Newcastle, the Adver- 
tiser is dead. In Birmingham, the Ad- 
vertiser, too, is gone. In York, the Cou- 
rant has been discontinued. In Sheffield, 
the Iris and the Mercury are no more. In 
Manchester, a few weeks ago, the Adver- 
tiser was incorporated with the Times, 
and now the Times itself is amalgamated 
with the Examiner, the one paper bearing 
the names of the two. There can be no 
mistake about the cause of all this. Pro- 
fitable newspapers do not die. The own- 
ers of two paying concerns do not lay 
their heads together to convert them into 
one. It is with newspapers as it was with 
railways a few years ago. Enterprise had 
been pushed to a greater extent than the 
returns could compensate, and the genius 
of Hudson hit upon the expedient of 
amalgamation, to do the needful work at 


less cost, and so secure to the stockholders | 
_will continue to contrebute New England Legen 


an adequate profit. So it has been in the 
newspaper world. Expenses have been 
multiplied without any corresponding in- 
crease of receipts, and this has been car- 
ried on till proprietors can bear it no lon- 
ger. There are now so many modes of 
profitably investing money without any 
attendant labour, that the capitalist who 
embarks in a trade which requires not 
only money, but great labour and atten- 
tion, plays the fool. 

He who entrusts his money to the man- 
agement of others is still worse. Men 
who have money may now use it in so 
many ways to pay them handsomely, 
without confinement to place, or-any per- 
sonal labour, that very few who know 
what they are about will venture to sink 
thousands in establishing a newspaper, or 
working one up, which is unprofitable, to 
the paying point. Hence it is that news- 
papers are decreasing in number. We 
have already mentioned. five important 


And. 


fistowns where this has occurred during the 
ims jjilast few months; and there is at least one 
7other town which we shall not mention at 
“present, where a similar movement will 

shortly take place.— Sheffield Independent. 


PPLETON’S ELEGANT PUBLICATIONS, = 
ABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— The 


during the comi 
Works, 2 vols. 


| 
OOKS FOR 1HE HOLIDAYS.—An assortment of, 
Bibles, Psalm and Hymn Books, lIilustrated Works, 
Juveniles, &c. in rich bindings, suitable for Gift Books 
ing Holidays, comprising — Milton's Poeticat 


Seasons, Scenes in the Life 
of the Saviour. Headlefif Sacred Mountains. Scenes in 
the Lives of the Patriarchs and Prophets. Bethure’s British 


Female Poets. Women of the American Revolution. 
Wreaths of Friendship. Pollok’sCourse of Time. Memoir 
of ng, See Dancan. Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life. ‘The Convent. McCheyne's Familiar Letters. 


of > in of Sheiches of ae. Love of the rit of Dr. 
rominent Females mentioned in ripture, alk a on. Doddrid niental Thoug 
of the United States, embellished with 18 I 


ftao engravings of the Females, in a costumes. 
One imperial 8vo volume, very elegantly bound in alto. 
relievo, price $7, or in Turkey morocco bevelled, $10, or 
with plates elegantly coloured, equal to finished miniatures, 
in alto relievo, $12, Turkey morocco bevelled, $15, 

By far the most elegant book of the season —Neal’s Ga- 


zelle. 
The most magnificent volume, not only of the season, but 
of any season.— Saturday Courier. ; 
The ne plus ultra of books of this class.—N. Y. Observer. 
The Sacred Poets of England and America for three 
Centuries. Edited by Rufus W. Griswold, illustrated with 
steel engravings, 1 vol. 8vo, red cloth gilt edges, $3.50. 
Thisis a beautiful volume, elegantly printed, and con- 
taining a rich and choice selection from the best productions 
of more than ninety English and American Poets.—Chris. 


Observer. 

It is a book well suited fOr a useful gift, and those who go 
not receive it from others, will do well to bestow it upon 
themselves.— Banner of the Cross. | 

The Parables of our Lord.—Second Edition —<An ele- 
gantly illuminated volume, printed in colours and gold, 
square octavo, ina massive carved binding in the style of 
he sixteenth century. Price $3.50. 

“‘ Here is the most quaint and g us book yet issued 
from the American press. For a Christmas gift, nothing 
could be more appropriate.” 

The Book of Pearis - A Choice Garland of Prose, Poetry, 
and Art; containing 20 finely executed vings on steel, 
from drawings by eminent artists—1 vol. 8vo, richly bound. 
Price $5. 

“The Editor has endeavoured to give this volume a 
classical and permanent, rather than ephemera value,” 

The Christian Year.—Thoughis in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holydeye throughout the Yeer, by the Rev. John 
Keble, M.A. of Oxford. One volume, square 16mo, printed 

with large clear type, on fine white paper, and bound in 
muslin, plain or gilt edges, or Turkey morocco. An illus- 
trated edition, of uniform size, with 16 beautiful designs by 
Cope. Of this beautiful volume, beautiful not only in its 
mechanical execution, ‘but in its exquisite thoughts, it is 
almost unnecessary to speak, as its unexampled sale, amount- 
ing to some fifty or sixty thousand copies, will testify. 

e Lady’s Annual— A Token of Affection and Remem- 
brance for 1849, with original contributions by lady authors, 
edited by Emily Marshall, with 26 fine engravings on steel, 
richly bound in morocco gilt. Price $1.50. 

“ Decidedly the cheapest Annual for the coming season, 
containing 26 fine engravings, instead of 8, asin the other 
annuals; excellent articles by female writers, richly bound, 
and just the present for a young lady.”’ 

The Juvenile Scrap Book—A Poocsias for Young People 
for 1849, from Grandfather Merryman—with 28 pretty en- 
gravings on steel, and choice stories, instructiveand amusing, 
in prose and verse. Elegantly bound in fancy muslin, gilt 
sides and edges. Price $1. 

Xr Catalogues of a very elegant assortment of Christmas 

Books just published, and may be had gratis on application. 
GEORGE S. APPLETON, Publisher, 
No. 164 Chestnut street, corner of Seventh, Swaim’s 
dec 2—3t Buildings, Philadelphia. 


A NEW WORK —Just published, Differences between 
Old and New-school Presbyterians, by Rev. Lewis 
Cheeseman, pastor of the First Presbyterian Chureh in con- 
nection with the General Assembly, Rochester, New York. 
With an Introductory Chapter, by John C, Lord, D D. pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, New Yor 
_ “ That they may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee; that they also may be one in us, that the world may 
believe that,thou hast sent me.”—John xvii. 21. 


On hand and for sale b 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
dec 9—3t No. 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


\HE CASTING DOWN OF THRONES.—A few 
copies left of A Discourse on the present state of 
Europe, delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, May 14, 1848, by Rev. Albert Barnes. V 


olume X. 
of Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament, including Notes 
on Peter, James, and Jude. Practical Sermons on various 
important subjects, hy Rev. Albert Barnes. Chalmers’s 
Sabbath Readings, vol. 1. Do. Sunday Readings, 3 vols. 
An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times, by John 
Angell James, ‘Together with a very large stock of ‘Theo- 
logical and Miscellaneous Books, for sale at the lowest 
prices, by HENRY PERKINS, 
dec 9—3t No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas ever 
importe¢, with a variety of Prime Black Tea by the 
Box, at 313 to 60 cents per pound. Also extra quality new 
crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder Tea 
The choicest Sugar Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assort- 
ment of Underwood’s Pickles, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 of 
the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber ever met 
with, Also English, Parmesan, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, 
Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common Cheese. Sugars ot, 
every description at greatly reduced prices; Old Govern- 
ment Java Coffee at lower prices fhan ever before known, 
with all articles kept in the best Family Grocery Stores, at 
the lowest cash prices. Orders from the Country, as well as 

the City, carefully attendedto, SIMON COLTON, 

North-east cor. Chestnut and Tenth st, Philadelphia 
may 13—3t 


ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL IN- 

one mile from Wilmington, 
Delaware.—The duties of this Institution will be resumed 
on the Ist of September next. Young gentlemen are pre- 
pared in the Institute for any of the business departments 
of life, or for any of the College classes. 

For the character of the School, reference might be made 
to many of the most distinguished gentlemen in the country, 
whose sons or wards have been educated in the Institute. 
But it is deemed unnecessary, as it has satisfactorily accom- 


_ modated the public for the last sixteen years. 


The Principal will be happy to give references, present 
unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c, to any wishing to 
place pupils under his care, by addressing him, as above, 
post paid. 

The Institution is conducted strietly in accordance with 
the plan recommended by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

aug 26—9t REV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 

IFFERENCES BETWEEN OLD AND NEW- 
SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS.—The Differences 
between Old and New-school Presbyterians, by the Rev. 
Lewis Cheeseman. pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, with an Introductory Chapter by John C, 
Lord, D.D. l vol. 12mo. ‘The Bible Expositor. or Confirma- 
tions of the Truth of the Holy Scriptures, from the observa- 
tions of recent travellers illustrating the Manners, Customs, 
and Places referred to in the Bible, with numerous engrav- 
ings, 18mo, 50 cts. Count Raymond of Toulouse, and the 
Crusade against the Albigenses under Pope Innocent III. 
by Charlotte Elizabeth, beautifully illustrated. The Old 
Stone House, or the Patriot’s Fireside, by Joseph Alden, D.D. 
with anengraving, 18mo. Wreaths of Friendship. Univer- 
salism tested by Reason and Revelation. For sale 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
dec 2—3t _37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


EMOVAL—William N. Attwood, Coffin Maker and 
Undertaker, has removed to No. 61 North Eighth 
street, above Arch, second house south of the Centra! Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, where every branch of the 
business will be personally attended to at any hour. 
oct 14—3m 


UST PUBLISHED, SARTAIN’S UNION MAGA- 
ZINE OF LITERATURE AND ART, FOR JAN- 
UARY, 1849.—Mrs, C. M. KirKLAND AND PROFESSOR 
Joun S. Hart, Epirors.—Kighty pages of letter press on 
new type and extra fine paper, three superb mezzotinto 
embellishments, and eight other varied illustrations, and 
contributions from the pens of the following talented authors; 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Professor James Rhoads, Miss Eliza L. 
Sproat, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Mrs E. C. 
Kinney, W. H. C. Hosmer, John Neal, Professor James 
Lynd, Augustine Duganne, Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D. 
Henry T. ‘Tuckerman, Mrs Frances S. Osgood, George H. 
Boker, Rev. John Todd, D D. Alfred B. Street, Mary Smith, 
John Brown, Jr., Marion H. Rand, Mrs. C. R. Townsend, 
Charles J. Peterson, George S. Burleigh, C. H. Wiley, 
Joseph R. Chandler, Mrs. F. B, M. Brotherson, Professor 
Joseph Alden, Afine C. 
WW. H. Furness, D.D. 

‘The public are already aware that the Union Magazine 
has changed residence, as well as changed hands, since the 
publication of the December number, Messrs. Sartain & 
Sloanaker having purchased it of the former Proprietors, and 
transferred its place of publication from New York to 
Philadelphia. In addition, also, to the services of Mrs. 
Kirkland, who will continue, as heretofore, to contribute to 
its pages, the Proprietors have engaged, as an associate 
Editor, Professor John S. Hart, of Philadelphia. 

It is confidently believed that the patronsof the Maga 
zine will find signs of improvement, as well as change. Its 
external appearance is improved—for evidence of this, the 
reader need only look for himself. In the pictorial depart- 
ment, the Magazine may now fearlessly challenge a compa- 
‘rison with any of its rivals’ 

In respect to the literary character of the Magazine, it 
will be the earnest endeavour of all concerned in its publi- 
cation, to secure for it the contributions of the best writers 
that the country affords ‘I'he Proprietors have already 
entered into arrangements for articles from almost every 
writer of distinction in the United States, of which the 
offer what they claim to be a very respectable “first fruits,” 
in the present number. 

C. H. Wiley, Esq. of North Carolina, will be a regular 
contributor is contributions will be illustrative of the 
early settlement of the Carolinas, prior to the Revolution. 

Another feature will be a series of Stories by Professor 
Alden, of Williamstown, Massachusetis, illustrating the 
times of the early Puritans. 

The Rev. John Todd, D.D. of Pittsfield, 
which “Tomo of the Wild Lakes,” in the January number, 
isa fair specimen. 

Premiums —The following splendid engravings, suitable 
for parlour ornaments, have been engtaved at an expense of 
more than $1000, and are offered as Premiums, in connection 
with the Magazine. 
$3. A large whole-length portraitof General Z. Taylor, 
represented resting on his war horse,Old Whitey. Engraved 
on steel, in Mezzotinto, by J. Sartain, from Daguerreotypes 
taken from life expressly for this plate. Size of the work, 
exclusive of the margin, 21 by 16 inches, 

Group of Portraits of the Washington Family, including 
General Washington, y Washington, Eleanor Parke 
Custis, George Weshington Parke Custis, and Washington's 
favourite Servant. Engraved in Mezzotinto, jon steel, by J, 
Sartain, from the original by Savage. Size, exclusive of 
margin, 24 by 16 inches. morta 


Magazine plates, not worth the postage on their tr ission, 
as is the case withthe offers of some others. The Pronciaan 


of Sartain’s Union Magazine intend jn all instances, when a | 


= ise is made, to produce something of real merit and 
value. 

Premiums, $3. copies of the Magazine and one of the 
Premiums, $5. Five copies of the Magazine and one of the 
Premiums, and a copy of the Magazine extra to the Agent, 
$10. Single copies, 25 cents, 

x? The money must a each order. No letters 

Offiee untess the e is paid. 


rom the Poat 
dress JOHN SARTAIN & CO. 
Third street, opposite Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 


expressly for Family use. 


Lyneb, Mrs. C. Kirkland, Rev. 


The price of either picture is of itself | 


. A liberal discount to 


Mrs Sigourney. 
Books in 


Fisk’s Me- 
morial of the Holy Land. Chalmers’s Works, 4 vols, 
Bridges on Proverbs. Butier’s Works. 
Just Isswed —Modern Accomplishments, or the March of 
Intellect, by Miss Catharine Sinelair, } vol. 12mo.75 cents. 
For sale WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
dec 9—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


RESH FRUITS, &c.— Fine Malika Grapes, Bunch 
Raisins, Sultana, or Seediess Now 
Turkey F 8, new Prunes in faney boxes, Sweet Cider, 
Prepared Mince Meat, Fresh Ground Pure Spices, with our 
excellent assortment of Teas, Coffees, Sugars, &c. selected 
Also, Extra Premi Roch 
Flour, in barrels and half fon b 

JAMES R. WEBB, Grocer and ‘Tea Dealer, 
91 South Eighith street, below Walnut, Philadelphia. 
ec 9—3t 


ALUABLE BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—Per. 
sons desirous of finding books worth presenting to their 
friends, either old or young, are requested to call at the De- 
itory of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, No, 265 
hestnut street, Philadelphia, where they will find Bibies 
and Psalm Books in various styles of a to suit the 
most fastidious taste; Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, and 
Bunyan’s Holy War, both illustrated with beautiful en- 
vings, and splendidly bound; Mission to the Jews, or 
cCheyne’s Bonar's Travels in the Holy Land, &c.; 
anew a edition of Annals of the Poor; Alexander 
on Family Worship; Alexander's Evidences. and Religious 
Experience; Dr. kngles'’s Fountain of Wisdom ; the 
of age Dr. Spring’s Obligations of the World to the 
Bible ; McCrie’s History of the Reformation in Italy, (par- 
ticularly time ;) the choice works of 
McLaurin, Bates, ridge, Henry, Edwards, &c. To- 
gether with seventy volumes of books suitable for children 
and Sabbath schools, many of them with beautiful engrav- 
ae all cheap as can reasonably be desired 
The payment of $10 a copy of the 
grim’s Progress in quarto, one the most splendid books 
published in this country. a copy of the Holy War. in Turkey 
morocco, and a copy of Dr. Alexander's Compend of Bible 
Truth, with a mezzotint likeness of the author—amounting 


catalogue price, in all to $13 50. 
ec 2— JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent 


OGAN & THOMPSON, Bianxk Manuracru- 
RERS AND Stationers, No. 30 North Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, have constantly on hand, and for sale at mo- 
derate prices, a large and general assortment of Stationery 
and fancy articles, among which may be found the follow- 
ing, Viz 
Super-royal, royal, medium, demy, and cap Ledgers, Jour- 
nals, Invoice, and Cash Books. Copying resses Copying 
Books and Ink. Check Books, Bills of Exchange, Draiis, 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink. 
Patent porcelain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and Travelling 
In Cash-Boxes, Post Office do., Day Registers, Noig 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Gillott’s, Windle’s, Perryan, 
and other Steel Pens. Very superior red and black Sealin 
Wax. Wafers of all sizes and colours. Writing Sand 
India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders. Paper Cutiers, Lig- 
numvite, Ebony, wood, and Mahogany round and 
flat Rulers. Ivory, Water Siamps. Gum 
Labels, Red Tape; ~ Penknives, and 
Erasers. Custom Blanks. Newman's, 


Reeve’s, and Osbornem Paint-Tiles, Draw- 

ing Instruments, Paral | unter’s Scales. Bristol 

goats, white inted? ing Paper. Perforated 
rd Boards ed, 


t 
. Bi Silver and Paper. English 
and French Note Peper and with coloured De- 
g8, Dressi 


signs, Emoossin Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, Visiting Cards, léd, Ivory, and plain sur- 
face. American, and’ Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albans, and Books. 
Morocco Portfolios, 6m Motto Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and Ivory do. Tortbive-shell.and 
Morocco Card Bea ily embossed Papeteries. 
Dissected Maps ahd Puzzies, ‘and map Paper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Blower Cups. id and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Readymade Pens, &c. july 1—6m 


G RIES.—Finé fresh Black and Green 
Teas of thie iewierop, Mocha, Java, and other superior 
Coffees, Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized 
Sugars at reduced ge Jersey and Cincinnati Hams of 
the best cures, with a general assortment of first quality 
for family usé, Forsale by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, No. 91 South Eighth street, 
ap 28—3t — below Walnut, Philadelphia.” 


ILKINS, CARTER, & Co.’s POPULAR MUSI 
BOOKS, MORE UNIVERSALLY USED THA 
ALL OTHERS COMBINED —Carayna Sacha, on- Bos- 
TON COLLECTION OF CuuRCH Music. By L. Mason; great- 
ly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling character 
of its music. Published under the recommendationof the 
Boston Academy of Music, with a pamphlet supplement of 
59 Select Tunes added in 1848 by another author, increasing 
the variety and excellence of the Collection withdut extra 
charge. 

Tue Boston AcapEemy’s CoLLEcTion.—Edited by L. 
Mason. This standard work is so well known and used as 
to preclude the necessity of any recoromendation. | 

HE PsaLtteRY.—By L Mason and G. J. Webb. One 
the most complete works of the kind ever published. It 
has received the sanction of the Boston Handel & Haydn 
Society, and the Boston Academy of Music. In style there 
is a great diversity, it being suited to every variety of subject 
and occasion, and is especially adapted to congregational 
use. The Psaliery wi!l make a valuable addition to the 
Boston Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every ehoir. 

; NOW READY, 

A New CuHurcnw Music Book For THRE 
PRESENT SEASON, NAMELY—The National Lyre— 
A new collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, comprisin 
the best ancient and modern compositions of establish 
merit, with a choice selection of chants, &c. designed for the 
use of choirs, congregations, singing schools, and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman ‘Tuckerman, 
Silas A. Bancrofi, and H, K. Oliver. It is believed that 
this will be one of the most beautiful collections ever pub- 
lished. It consists of old, new, and original music, all of 
which is of a strictly devotional character. The old tunes 
have simple arrangements, and are within the capacity of 
all performers. he new ones have been selected with 
great care from classic compositions, while it is hoped that 
the original may be found of. sufficient veriety to please all 
tastes. All needless difficulties in the construction of the 
vocal parts have been avoided; and as far as possible, each 
separate part has been made interesting and easy to the 
performer. Another important feature of this book is the 
substitution of small notes for figures in the organ score. — 
As comparatively few persons have the opportunity to per» 
fect themselves in thorough Bass sufficiently to play éven 
plain Psalmody correctly from figures, it is hoped that this 
arrangement will meet the cordial approbation of all. ‘Tne 
book being sumewhat less in size than the ‘others, the price 
will not exceed $6 per dozen, thus placing it within the 
reach, not only of choirs in special want of new books, but 
of those which are already supplied. 

New CuHorus Book, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 
Cuoirs: The Choir Chorus Book—By A. N. Johnson, 
Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. A colleetion of 
choruses from the works of Handel, Haygn, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, and other distinguished composers. ‘This work 
embraces a larger collection of choruses than has been 
before published, arranged in a form for the use and improve- 
ment of choirs; and itis believed, that besides the additional 
interest which its use imparts to choir meetings, the study of 
the pure compositions it contains, will greatly improve the 
tasie, and facilitate the power of execution. A/though 
only published in the summer, several editions Aave been 
already sold. Price $7.50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 

THE Primary Scuoou Sone Boor, in two parts. By L. 
Mason, and G. J. Webb, Professor in the Bosion Academy 
of Music. It is supposed that any mother, or primary school 
teacher, who can herself sing, although she may know 80 
little of musical characters as not to be able to read music 
herself, may, by the help of this book, be enabled to teach 
her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the way for 
@ more and extensive eourse in higher schools. 

Tne Sone Book or THe ScuHoon Room; consisting of a 
great variety of songs, hymns, and scriptural selections, 
with appropriate music, arranged to be sung in one, two, or 
three parts; containing, also, the elementary principles of 
vocal music, prepared with reference to the inductive or 
Pestalozzian method of teaching, designed as a complete 
musieal manual for common or grammar schools, By Lowell 
Mason and George James Webb. ‘This work has been 
prepared with reference to the wants of common schools 
and academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE, 

* Tue Boston Cuorus Book ; consisting of a selection of 
the most popular choruses, from the works of Handel, Haydn, 
and other eminent composers, arranged in full voGal score, 
with an accompaniment for the piano forte or organ. Com- 
piled by Mason and Webb, 

Tue Boston AnTHEM Book, being a collection of the 
best anthems and other set pieces, for societies and choirs. 
By L. Mason. 

Tue “ Boox or CHanTs,” consisting of chanting music, 
adapted to regular hymns, and to selections from the Scrip- 
for use. L. Mason. 

ANDEL’s ORATORIO OF THE Messian. Arranged by J 
Bishop, of Cheltenham, England. 

Tue Opson; a colleetion of secular melodies: arranged 
and harmonized for four voices. Designed for adult singi 
schoolsand social! music parties. By G. J. Webb and Lowell 
Mason. As the. title seis forth, this work is designed for 
singing schools. 

HE VocaList; consisting of short and easy glees, or 
songs in parts: arranged for soprano, alio. tenor, and bass 
voices. By Lowell Mason and George: James Webb, Pro- 
fessor in the Boston Academy of Music. : 

Tue Socia Boos} a selection of glees and part 
songs, by distinguished German composers, never before 
ublished in this country; together with original pieces, 
y Witham Mason and Silas A. Bancroft. 

GENTLEMEN's GL&E Book; selected from the most ad- 
mired German composers, By L. Mason. , 

_For sale by Thomas, Cowperthwaite, & Co., Henry Per 
kins, and Lindsay & Biakiston, Philadelphia, and other 
Booksellers throughout the United States. oct 2l—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 91 Centre street, New York, and No. 87 South 


Remember, our Premiums are not from old worn out | 


Seventh street, Philadelphia, 
BY WILLIAM S&S. MARTLEN. . 
TERMS.—Three. Dollars per annum, pa 
nths, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
ents who may become responsible. 
No subseri ved for a.less term’ than one year. 
All Snbseribers, who do not give express notice, to the 
contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue their 
subscript on, ar? their paper Will be sent to them accord. 
ingly. Ne paper discontinued. until ali arrearages are 
except at the discretion of the Proprietor, 
of Advertising —For 15 tines, 
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